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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  GREEK  MORAL  EDUCATION. 


Introduction. 

It  has  become  a  commonplace  to  say  that  the  supreme  weakness 
of  the  Greeks  was  moral.  The  innumerable  eulogies  of  their  intel- 
lectual and  aesthetic  greatness  have  left  nothing  new  to  be  said;  the 
world  has  done  homage  now  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  to 
Sophocles,  Plato  and  Pheidias,  and  will  doubtless  do  so  to  the  end 
of  time.  But  the  dictum  that  they  were  morally  unsound  and  there- 
fore perished  is  repeated  so  often  that  it  is  rarely  questioned.  The 
contrast  between  Hellenism  and  Hebraism, — a  contrast  true  and 
suggestive  in  so  many  ways, — is  too  often  madie  absolute.  The 
Greeks  were  intent  on  knowledge  and  beauty:  the  Hebrews  on 
righteousness  and  reverence  for  divine  law. 

Yet  it  is  curious  to  note  how  little  there  is  to  support  any  such 
absolute  contrast.  To  doubt  the  existence  of  grave  faults  even  in  the 
Athenians  at  their  best  would  be  absurd  indeed.  But  to  emphasize 
their  moral  weakness  as  compared  with  other  races  that  flourished 
before  or  since  is  a  different  matter.  With  every  effort  to  avoid 
taking  one  extreme  position  to  combat  its  opposite  we  venture  to  urge 
that  the  Greeks,  so  far  from  being  immoral  or  indifferent  to  morals, 
were  intensely  moral,  that  few  peoples  have  been  so  earnestly  inter- 
ested in  life  and  conduct,  and  that  no  people  with  the  one  exception 
of  the  Hebrews  have  given  us  a  literature  so  dominant  and  vitalized 
by  the  ethical  point  of  view.  The  contrast  between  Hebraism,  or  such 
an  ethical  system  as  that  of  Confucius,  and  Hellenism,  lies  not  in  the 
fact  that  one  emphasizes  conduct  while  the  other  does  not,  but  in  the 
Greek  effort  to  see  life  as  a  whole,  to  make  conduct  rational,  to  get 
at  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  all  human  endeavour — in 
art  and  politics  as  well  as  in  the  social  relations  and  in  personal  life. 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord!"  or  "Thus  saith  Confucius!"  would  not  have 
settled  thf  question  to  an  Athenian.     Not  that  authority,  the  titter- 
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ance  of  a  wise  or  inspired  man,  was  to  be  despised.  A  line  from 
Homer  or  Simonides  might  at  any  time  be  brought  into  an  argument 
with  perfect  relevance.  But  such  a  text  never  ended  the  argument. 
To  quote  Socrates'  famous  remark  to  Euthyphron,  a  thing  was  not 
holy  because  the  gods  said  it  was  holy ;  the  gods  said  it  was  holy  be- 
cause it  was  holy,  and  there  still  remained  room  for  human  inquiry 
regarding  the  nature  of  holiness. 

Only  gradually  indeed  did  the  Greeks  develop  a  lofty  and  endur- 
ing system  of  ethics.  Only  in  the  minds  of  the  greatest  was  the 
ancient  religion  finally  so  transformed  that  it  became  an  effective  and 
powerful  sanction  for  virtue.  But  as  we  judge  Hebraism  by  the 
prophets,  Christianity  by  Christ  and  the  greatest  of  his  followers,  so 
it  is  reasonable  to  judge  Hellenism  by  those  who  most  clearly  saw 
and  most  triumphantly  interpreted  the  ideals  and  principles  that  were 
characteristically  Greek.  H  Aeschylus,  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  no 
worthy  successors,  if  their  highest  thoughts  and  noblest  utterances 
were  for  ages  misunderstood  and  forgotten,  it  is  no  more  than  may 
be  said  of  Isaiah  and  Christ.  That  a  great  man  or  a  great  age  should 
have  degenerate  successors,  that  great  thoughts  and  great  deeds 
should  seem  to  bear  feeble  fruit,  is  the  commonest  tragedy  in  history. 
Yet  not  seldom  the  magic  of  time  turns  the  stony  ground  into  a 
garden,  the  seed  justifies  its  sower,  and  the  great  man  or  the  great 
generation  is  judged  by  the  test  of  ultimate  value.  When  we  speak 
of  the  Greeks  and  our  debt  to  them  we  do  not  mean  then  the  Boeotian 
farmers,  the  Arcadian  shepherds,  the  petty  traffickers  of  the  Piraeus, 
even  though  they  may  all  have  a  certain  reflected  glory  in  our  eyes. 
We  mean  the  Greeks  at  their  best,  those  who  in  greater  or  less 
measure  realized  the  possibilities  of  their  race. 

In  the  long  run  there  is  no  better  test  of  a  people's  convictions 
regarding  life  values  than  its  theory  of  education.  A  system  of 
education  is  the  embodiment,  crude  and  inadequate  it  may  be,  of  an 
attitude  to  life,  an  attempt  to  formulate  and  organize  ideas  and  ideals, 
and  these,  like  all  living  things,  come  only  slowly  to  maturity  and  frui- 
tion. It  is  perhaps  a  truism,  but  a  truism  worth  repeating,  that  evolu- 
tion— in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  natural  world — is  largely  a  matter  of 
selection.  Ideas,  like  species,  come  into  being  and  then  survive, 
triumph  or  die  according  as  they  may  succeed  or  fail  in  meeting  their 
environment.      And  the  evolution  of  education  is  the  evolution  of 


something  that  is  itself  a  matter  of  selection — a  selection  of  things 
to  be  remembered,  powers  to  be  developed,  faults  to  be  pruned  away. 
The  basis  of  selection  is  the  educational  ideal,  whatever  it  may  be. 
Yet  when  we  use  the  word  educational  we  must  recognize  that  it  is 
impossible  to  differentiate  in  any  hard  and  fast  way  the  educational 
ideal  from  the  ideal  of  life.  The  Hellenic,  Hebraic,  Confucian  ideal 
of  life  creates  an  Hellenic,  Hebraic,  Confucian  ideal  of  education. 
Those  things  that  our  attitude  to  life,  our  total  spiritual  growth,  leads 
us  to  regard  as  of  worth  we  take  as  standards  of  value.  The  end 
to  which  they  lead  is,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  our  life  aim,  the 
supreme  standard  by  which  we  appraise  men,  events,  possessions  and 
capacities.  To  the  extent  that  such  a  life  ideal  is  a  clear  and  living 
reality  to  us  it  is  bound  to  dominate  our  education.  It  is  true  that 
an  educational  ideal  formulated  as  such  often  expresses  something 
more  or  less  conventional,  that  like  all  formal  expressions  it  tends  to 
only  crudely  reveal  the  soul  within  it.  But  if  it  be  not  too  rigidly 
formulated,  too  absolutely  identified  with  a  system  or  an  institution, 
if  it  retains,  that  is  to  say,  any  living  power  of  expansion,  of  modifi- 
cation, then  there  will  be  a  progressive  change  in  the  things  taught 
just  so  far  as  there  is  a  progressive  change  in  the  things  admired  and 
believed  in.  And  it  is  this  expansion  and  progressive  readjustment 
that  we  have  in  mind  when  we  apply  the  word  evolution  to  education. 
One  phase  of  such  change  is  of  pre-eminent  importance.  The 
word  readjustment  when  hastily  considered  may  bring  to  our  minds 
a  somewhat  too  purely  external  relation  to  environment.  But  the 
progress  towards  inward  harmony,  unity,  coherence  and  self-con- 
sciousness may  be  more  fundamental  than  any  merely  external 
changes.  An  educational  ideal  may  be  full  of  interest  and  of  pos- 
sibilities, and  full  at  the  same  time  of  limitations,  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions  because  it  has  not  yet  been  consciously  faced  as 
a  whole  and  reduced  to  organic  unity.  The  immature  mind  may 
admire  and  believe  in  diflFerent  and  even  conflicting  things  without 
realizing  the  conflict.  The  primitive  educational  ideal,  in  other  words, 
is  apt  to  be  not  only  crude  but  self -contradictory.  Only  with  the 
progress  of  clearer,  more  conscious  and,  therefore,  more  critical 
thinking,  does  this  crudeness  diminish.  We  repeat  then  that  the 
growth  of  the  educational  ideal  in  clearness,  breadth,  consistency, 
and  nobility  simply  reflects  the  total  spiritual  development  of  the 
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people  concerned.  As  the  power  of  conscious  reflection  grows,  so 
education  will  become  more  rational. 

For  the  basis  of  selection  alters.  Of  the  child's  latent  powers 
different  ones  are  regarded  as  important  or  unimportant,  different 
ones  are  chosen  for  encouragement  or  for  repression.  And  as  the 
ideal  becomes  more  conscious,  as  its  perspective  insensibly  changes, 
it  will  become  more  consistent,  more  clearly  reasoned,  more  capable 
of  clear  formulation.  It  may  even  in  time  be  formulated  so  clearly 
that  it  will  acquire  a  certain  beauty  and  consequence  of  its  own,  so 
that  while  it  still  reflects  in  greater  or  less  measure  the  attitude  to 
life  of  which  it  was  the  outgrowth  and  expression,  it  ceases  to  change 
with  the  changing  life  that  ought  to  be  its  very  soul.  If  such  a 
time  comes,  we  are  facing  the  phenomenon  that  is  only  too  common 
in  all  the  history  of  spiritual  things — the  hardening  and  deadening  of 
the  living  organism,  the  cutting  of  the  vital  contact  between  the  ex- 
p^ression  and  the  thing  expressed,  between  the  body  and  the  soul, 
when  in  education  as  in  politics  further  progress  is  only  possible 
through  the  destruction  of  the  dead  form  that  has  replaced  the  living 
one. 

To  put  the  same  thing  in  another  way,  the  moment  an  educa- 
tional ideal  is  absolutely  expressed  is  its  moment  of  greatest  danger. 
If  the  expression,  the  system,  is  too  perfect  it  may  be  accorded  per- 
manence— which  means  the  steady  advance  of  old  age  and'  death.  An 
educational  ideal  must  then  be  either  dynamic  or — sooner  or  later — 
dead'  and  deadening.  For  it  is  fairly  safe  to  lay  it  down  that  man's 
spiritual  nature  cannot  remain  static  and  live ;  it  must  be  forever 
changing,  forever  seeking  new  adjustments,  forever  touching  and 
valuing  new  phases  of  life,  forever  formulating  new  ideals  and  new 
systems.  And  it  is  for  just  this  reason  that  the  essential,  immortal 
elements  in  any  great  educational  theory  or  system  may  be  seen  bet- 
ter, very  often,  in  their  genesis  and  evolution  than  in  their  final  form, 
better  while  the  ideals  are  still  striving  towards  a  consistent  and 
adequate  interpretation  than  when  they  are  at  last  seen  in  the  com- 
pleteness and  symmetry  of  their  finil  formulation. 

It  will  be  our  effort  in  the  following  chapters  to  trace  the  evolu- 
tion of  Greek  moral  ideals  and  their  embodiment  in  education  from 
Homer  to  Aristotle.  Such  an  attempt  will  mean  the  use  of  all  avail- 
able records,  literary,  artistic,  reflective,  or  whatever  else  may  throw 
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light  on  the  most  significant  single  thing  in  the  history  of  the 
Greeks, — their  attitude  to  life.  Our  essential  purpose  will  be  to  de- 
termine in  a  living,  dynamic  way  the  moral  convictions  of  the  Greeks 
at  their  best,  partly  because  they  are  in  themselves  profoundly  sug- 
gestive and  fruitful,  partly  because  they  throw  light  on  the  whole 
Hellenic  contribution  to  the  world.  And  since  the  period  from 
Homer  to  Aristotle  seems  on  the  whole  to  illustrate  most  clearly  the 
development  of  the  Greek  ethical-  consciousness  from  its  vague  be- 
ginnings to  its  final  and  most  perfect  formulation,  it  seems  best  to 
limit  our  field.  Our  first  document,  therefore,  will  be  the  Iliad.  Our 
last  will  be  the  Nicomachean  Ethics. 


I. 

THE   AGE  OF   HOMER. 

The  earliest  record  of  Hellenic  thought  and  conduct  is  contained 
in  the  epics  of  Homer.  That  Homer  lived  in  a  species  of  Greek 
Middle  Age,  that  he  told  of  a  period  centuries  before  his  own  when 
he  sang  the  glories  of  Troy  and  Mycenae,  and  that  for  many 
generations  even  before  the  age  of  Agememnon  a  brilliant  and 
powerful  civilization  centred  in  such  cities  as  Cnossus  and  Tiryns — 
these  things  are,  of  course,  beyond  question.  But  the  deeds  of  Minos, 
of  Herakles,  of  Perseus  and  of  Theseus  are  told  only  in  the  wild 
legends  of  a  later  age.  We  have  no  record  but  that  of  colossal  walls, 
tablets  written  in  a  hitherto  undecipherable  script,  pottery  of  variou's 
degrees  of  fineness,  crudely  carved  seals  and  tomb-stones,  wonder- 
fully interesting  and  beautiful  inlaid  and  relief  work  in  metaP  and 
the  frescoes  of  Tiryns  and  Cnossus ;  and  fascinating  as  they  are,  they 
tell  us  little  of  the  spiritual  life  behind  them.  They  show  us,  as  do 
the  tales  of  the  older  heroes,  men  engaged  in  hunting,  in  war,  in  agri- 
culture and  in  the  care  of  cattle,  making  oflferings  also  to  gods  in 
human  form;  and  the  treasures  of  Cnossus  as  well  as  the  stories  of 
Herakles,  Perseus,  Jason  and  Theseus  show  proof  of  long  voyages 
over  sea  for  trade  and  adventure.  There  is,  indeed,  enough  here  to 
indicate  a  combination  of  the  restless  enterprise  of  the  early  Teuton, 
the  skill  and  patience  in  building  and  craftsmanship  of  the  Phoenician 
and  Chaldean  and  the  humanized  religion  of  the  later  Greeks  them- 
selves,— a  combination  that  might  hold  great  possibilities  for  the 
future.  But  not  until  Homer  wrote  was  any  record  set  down  of  the 
things  that  men  really  thought  about,  and  tried  to  do, — a  record, 
when  it  did  come,  so  vivid  that  in  his  portrayal  of  his  heroes  and  their 

^e.g.  the  Vaphio  cups  and  the  daggers  of  Mycenae.  See  Bulletin  de  cor- 
respondance  hellenique,  1886  and  1891,  and  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Art  in  Primi- 
tive Greece,  Vol.  II,  pp.  213-229.  Cf.  also  Walter  Pater,  Early  Greek  Art  in 
Greek  Studies ;  Tsountas  and  Manatt,  Mycenaean  Age;  Burrows,  Recent  Dis- 
coveries in  Crete. 


deeds  one  may  see  clearly  if  not  the  genesis  of  Greek  life,  at  any 
rate  Greek  life  in  an  early  stage,  before  its  ideals  had  been  in  any 
sense  organized. 

The  most  fundamental  and  significant  of  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  heroes  of  Homer  is  easily  discovered.  Achilles'  angry  defiance 
of  Agamemnon,^  the  stern  reproofs  to  the  king  uttered  by  Odysseus,^ 
and  Diomedes,*'  the  fierce  reproaches  hurled  upon  Apollo  himself  by 
Achilles  when  the  god  deceived  him/  all  indicate  a  freedom 
and  independence,  a  direct  and  unpunished  outspokenness  to- 
wards kings  and  gods  that  it  is  as  significant  as  it  is  novel 
Liberty  of  thought  and  action  carried  with  it  its  dangers,  indeed, — 
irreverence^  and  a  certain  looseness  of  the  social  bond®.  But  it  meant 
much  that  men  had  learned  to  stand  upon  their  own  feet,  to  regard 
kings  as  their  equals  in  all  but  power,  and  as  far  from  absolute  even 
in  power,  and  to  look  unafraid  on  the  faces  of  the  gods  themselves. 
Freedom  from  the  weight  of  fear  may  reasonably  be  considered  a  first 
essential  of  intellectual  and  moral  progress.^^  That  the  Greek  race 
reached  early  in  its  development  the  conviction  that  the  gods  were 
on  the  whole — with  all  their  undoubted  power — very  like  human 
beings  and  deduced  from^  this  conviction,  more  or  less  unconsciously, 
that  it  was  as  natural  and  obvious  to  be  free  and  straightforward 
with  Apollo  as  with  Agamemnon,  was  of  peculiar  significance.  It  is 
worth  noting,  too,  that  Agamemnon  accepted  such  a  reproof  as  that 
of  Odysseus^^  with  a  quiet,  quite  unruffled  expression  of  willingness 

^lUad,  I,  passim. 
""Iliad,  XIV,  lines  82  seqq. 
^Iliod,  IX,  11.  30  seqq. 
''Iliad,  XXII,  lines  1-20. 

^E.g.  the  triumph  of  Diomedes  over  Ares  and  Aphrodite  in  Iliad,  V,  the 
story  of  the  easy  and  undignified  deception  of  Zeus  by  Hera  in  Iliad,  XIV, 
and  the  quarrels  of  the  gods  in  Iliad,  XX. 

^Thus  the  mutiny  of  Achilles,  however  justified,  was  a  precedent  full  of 
possibilities  of  trouble.  The  situation  in  Ithaca  before  the  return  of  Odysseus 
illustrates  the  point.  It  shows  how  near  monarchy  was  to  dissolution  even 
then. 

^•^Cf.  Jebb,  Classical  Greek  Poetry,  c.  I.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  limit  to 
this  freedom,  but  just  where  it  was  drawn  is  not  easy  to  say.  The  heroes 
were  sons  and  descendants  of  the  gods,  and  this  divine  origin  made  them 
peers.  So  Apollo  accepted  insults  from  the  son  of  Thetis  that  he  might  not 
have  taken  so  lightly  from  one  of  lower  rank. 

^miad,  XIV,  lines  107  seqq. 
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to  believe  himself  wrong.  His  authority  is  not  injured  in  the  least. 
So  Apollo  hears  the  imprecations  of  Achilles  without  a  frown,  and' 
if  Ares  does  complain  to  Zeus  of  the  violence  of  Diomedes  his  com- 
plaint is  sternly  dismissed  by  the  Lord  of  Heaven.  No  punishment 
is  expected  and  none  is  dealt.  Fear  of  God  in  the  Oriental  sense,  or 
even  in  ours,  does  not  exist. 

Recognizing  freedom,  spontaneity,  independence  as  the  most  pre- 
vailing characteristic  of  the  Homeric  Greeks,  what  did  they  admire 
most?  What  was  their  standard  of  excellence?  Achilles  is  brave, 
strong  and  fleet  of  foot  beyond  all  men.  Hector  has  the  same  quali- 
ties in  lower  measure  with  a  certain  magnanimity  and  dignity, 
moreover,  that  hardly  belonged  to  the  savage  son  of  Peleus.  Odysseus 
is  primarily  a  man  of  many  wiles,  of  pre-eminent  wisdom  and  elo- 
quence. He,  too,  is  fleet-footed  and  brave,  a  mighty  thrower  of  the 
discus,  an  archer  inferior  to  Philoctetes  alone,  and  an  invincible 
Avrestler,^^  whose  insatiable  curiosity  carries  him  into  innumerable 
deadly  perils  and  whose  ever-ready  resourcefulness  brings  him  safely 
home  at  last  to  Ithaca  and  Penelope.  These  are  real  types ;  and  it  is 
not  hard  to  sum  up  the  things  that  were  most  regarded  by  Trojans 
and  Greeks  alike  as  Homer  painted  them:  physical  strength  and 
skill,  not  only  in  war  but  in  the  friendly  competition  of  games," 
readiness  of  wit,  wisdom  and  eloquence.  These  could  be  taught,  in 
a  measure,  and  Phoenix  reminds  Achilles  of  his  lessons.^*  "  To  thee 
did  the  old  knight  Peleus  send  me  the  day  he  sent  thee  to  Agamem- 
non forth  from  Phthia,  a  stripling  yet  unskilled  in  equal  war  and  in 
debate  wherein  men  wax  pre-eminent.  Therefore  sent  he  me  to 
teach  thee  all  these  things,  to  be  both  a  speaker  of  words  and  a  doer 
of  deeds." 

But  if  wit  and  eloquence  on  the  one  hand,  and  courage,  strength 
and  skill  on  the  other  represent  the  characteristic  virtues  of  Homer, 
it  is  singularly  difficult  to  give  these  ideals  any  very  consistent  moral 
purpose,  so  few  and  vague  are  the  standards  of  life.  The  wit  and 
eloquence  of  Odysseus  are  unquestionable,  indeed,  but  his  shrewd- 
ness and  resource  are  as  unmoral  as  those  of  Becky  Sharp.  Constant 
as  was  the  courage  of  Achilles,  valiant  as  were  Odysseus,  Aias  and 

^^Odyssey,  VIII,  218;  Iliad,  XXIII,  725  seqq. 
^^Iliad,  XXIII ;  Odyssey,  VIII. 
^Hliad,  IX,  434. 


Diomedes,  yet  in  this  point  of  unflinching  bravery  few  of  their  com- 
panions or  enemies  have  so  good  a  record.  Even  Hector,  before  his 
last  fight  with  Achilles,  fled  before  his  foe  in  sheer  panic,  and  only 
turned  at  last  when  he  foimd  escape  impossible.  Ares  himself,  Ares. 
**'  insatiate  of  battle,"  bellowed  and  withdrew  ignominiously  from  the 
field  when  he  felt  the  spear  of  Diomedes.  As  the  Greeks  cHmbed 
into  the  wooden  horse  for  the  execution  of  the  final  stratagem  that 
ended  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  tears  flowed  down  their  cheeks  and  their 
knees  trembled.^^  Yet  it  is  no  less  true  that  they  did  not  draw  back, 
and  the  very  praise  of  Neoptolemus  by  Odysseus  as  the  one  whose 
cheek  did  not  pale,  the  pleasure  of  Achilles  at  the  praise  of  his  son, 
show  that  if  the  Homeric  warrior  showed  fear  with  curiously  little 
shame,  he  readily  admired  the  firmer  courage  of  an  Odysseus  or  a 
Neoptolemus.  His  pallid  cheeks,  his  tears  and  grovellings,  his  trem- 
blings, his  panic  flights  were  in  a  sense  only  a  phase  of  that  spon- 
taneity, that  quick,  naive,  unrestrained  expression  of  thought  and 
emotion  which  are  characteristic  of  the  men  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
throughout.  A  real  feeling  for  courage  is  there,  beyond  question, 
and  in  Achilles  it  is  not  mere  confidence  in  brute  strength.  There  is 
a  rude,  somewhat  pathetic,  if  quite  unanalyzed,  idealism  in  his  choice 
of  a  destiny.  "  For  thus  my  goddess  mother  telleth  me,  Thetis  the 
silver  footed,  that  twain  fates  are  bearing  me  to  the  issue  of  death. 
If  I  abide  here  and  besiege  the  Trojans'  city,  then  my  returning  home 
is  taken  from  me,  but  my  fame  shall  be  imperishable;  but  if  I  go 
home  to  my  dear  native  land,  my  high  fame  is  taken  from  me,  but 
my  life  shall  endure  long  while,  neither  shall  the  issue  of  death  soon 
reach  me."^®  Not  in  vain  had  Phoenix  taught  his  pupil  to  be  a  doer 
of  deeds,  for  he  chose  fame  and  an  early  death. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  interesting  to  note  this  illustration  of  the 
power  of  fame  as  a  sanction  of  valor.  Perhaps  Plato  is  not  far 
wrong  when  he  implies  in  the  Laches  that  courage  as  a  virtue,  as  dis- 
tinct, for  instance,  from  the  ferocity  of  the  lion  or  the  recklessness 
of  the  madman,  springs  from  a  realization  and  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
portionate values  of  life.  In  so  far  as  bravery  means  the  animal 
fearlessness  of  the  wild  beast,  its  ethical  significance,  it  may  be  con- 
tended, is  negligible.     In  so  far,  moreover,  as  it  springs  from  the 

^'-Odyssey,  XI,  520-40. 
^^Jliad,  IX,  415. 
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mere  desire  for  the  intoxicating  applause  of  the  many,  it  may  hardly 
be  classed  with  the  patriotic  self-sacrifice  of  Regulus  or  Arnold  Von 
Winkelried,  the  devotion  to  duty  of  Leonidas,  or  of  the  crews  of 
our  life-boats  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
valor  of  Achilles  is  doubtless  not  of  the  highest  type.  So  Agamem- 
non's exhortation :  "  My  friends,  quit  you  like  men  and  take  heart 
of  courage  and  shun  dishonor  in  one  another's  eyes  amid  the  stress 
of  battle.  Of  men  that  shun  dishonor  more  are  saved  than  slain,  but 
for  them  that  flee  is  neither  glory  found  nor  any  safety,"  ^^  can  hardly 
be  said  to  appeal  to  the  noblest  motives.  But  to  fight  and  die  for 
fame  rather  than  turn  and  flee  is  at  least  a  rejection  of  the  mean 
standard  of  personal  safety  and  pleasure.  Helen's  contempt  for 
Paris  when  he  shuns  the  combat  with  Menelaos^^  implies  a  real  ethi- 
cal attitude,  as  does  Odysseus'  praise  of  Neoptolemus, — one  that  is 
quite  permanent  and  holds  all  the  possibilities  of  enlargement  and 
refinement  with  the  development  of  a  deeper,  broader  and  nobler 
spiritual  life. 

When  we  think  of  the  standard  of  courage  in  Homer  as  being 
doubtful  we  mean  then,  not  that  it  does  not  exist,  but  that  the  laxity 
with  which  public  opinion  views  conformity  or  non-conformity  with 
that  standard  shows  a  lack  of  clear,  reflective  conviction  in  regard  to 
it.  And  a  similar  inconsistency,  laxity,  indifference  appears  in  regard 
to  other  virtues.  "  Hateful  to  me  even  as  the  gates  of  hell  is  he  that 
hideth  one  thing  in  his  heart  and  uttereth  another."  So  spoke 
Achilles. ^^  When  Pandarus,  the  Trojan,  broke  the  truce — by  the 
instigation  of  a  goddess — and  the  indignant  Achaians  armed  them- 
selves to  renew  the  fight,  Agamemnon  urged  them  to  battle  with  the 
cry,  "  Father  Zeus  will  be  no  helper  of  liars."  ^^  Yet  Zeus  had  not 
long  before  sent  a  lying  dieam  to  Agamemnon  himself.  Agamem- 
non's testimony  to  the  veracity  of  the  King  of  Heaven  might  be  bal- 
anced by  the  vehement  utterance  of  Asios  the  Trojan  when  he 
groaned  and  smote  both  his  thighs  and  indignantly  spoke :  "  Father 
Zeus,  verily  thou  too  dost  greatly  love  a  lie."  ^^.     Hera,  desiring  to 

^■^Iliad,  V,  530. 

^^Iliad,  III,  430.  See  also  Iliad,  VI,  350-60,  for  the  higher  motive  of 
patriotism. 

^•^Iliad,  IX,  310. 
^^Iliad,  IV,  230. 
2i///arf,  XII,  1.  165. 


deceive  her  lord,  lied  both  to  him  and  to  Aphrodite.'-  When  Oyys- 
seus  Hed  to  Athena,  not  knowing  the  goddess  in  her  disguise,  she 
smiled  with  a  certain  admiring  amusement,  revealed  herself,  and  bade 
him  cease  from  inventing  tales  for  her,  "  being  both  of  us  practised 
in  deceits."  ^^.  Mercy  is  practically  unknown  in  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.  Justice  is  only  seen  in  such  acts  as  the  punishment  of  the 
suitors,  and  in  the  doubtful  form  of  the  gods'  willingness  to  punish 
disobedience  or  temerity, — in  Poseidon's  hatred  of  Laomedon  and  his 
city,  or  in  the  pestilence  sent  to  the  Greek  host  by  Apollo.-*  The 
virtue  of  loyalty,  of  good  faith  is  in  indeed  illustrated  in  the  immortal 
example  of  Penelope,  and  disloyalty  condemned  in  the  treachery  of 
Pandarus,^^  in  the  murderous  infidelity  of  Clytemnestra^*  and  Eri- 
phyle.^^.  Yet  even  here  it  is  significant  that  the  truce  breaker  Pan- 
darus  and  Paris,  the  betrayer  of  his  host,  are  uncondemned  by  their 
own  friends. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  adduce  more  examples  of  the  moral 
inconsistencies  of  Homer's  heroes.  The  magnanimity  of  Achilles^^ 
is  a  mere  lapse,  and  if  that  of  Odysseus^^  is  more  striking  and  ad- 
mirable it  is  only  too  well  balanced  by  the  abuse  of  Hector's  body 
by  his  enemies. '^°  One  may,  indeed,  catch  glimpses  of  that  charac- 
teristic virtue  so  insisted  upon  by  the  Greeks  of  a  later  age,  the  virtue 
of  measure.^^  But  on  the  whole  it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  ethical  attitude  of  Homer  is  as  variable  and  inconsistent  as 
that  of  an  ill-disciplined  but  otherwise  normal  boy  of  ten.    Turbulent, 

22//iac?,  XIV,  1.  190  seqq  and  1.  300  seqq. 
^^Odyssey,  XIII,  260  seqq. 

2*The  examples  given  will  explain  why  the  word  "doubtful"  is  used.  In 
each  case  the  god  felt  the  matter  to  be  a  personal  slight  and  pjimshed  it  as 
such.  There  is  no  real  indication  of  any  feeling  that  a  princfple  had  been 
violated. 

^niiad,  IV,  155. 

^^Odyssey,  XI,  435  seq. 

^T Odyssey,  XI,  326  seq. 

^miad,  XXIV,  507  seqq. 

^^Odyssey  XII,  225  seq.,  XXII,  400  seq. 

^^Iliad,  XXII,  370  seq.,  395  seq.,  or,  to  a  modern  mind,  even  more  strik- 
ingly by  the  simile  in  Odyssey,  VIII,  522  seq. 

^iSee,  for  instance,  the  contrast  between  the  barbarous  tumult  of  the 
Trojans  and  the  dignified  restraint  of  the  Achaians  in  Iliad,  IV,  422  seq.,  and 
the  indications  in  Iliad,  IX,  253  seq.,  X,  251-2,  XIX,  181  seq.,  XXIV,  39  seq., 
and  Odyssey,  IV,  502  seq.,  XXII,  409  seq. 


unreflective,  passionate,  impatient  of  opposition  or  control,  regarding 
the  gods  as  little  less  arbitrary  and  whimsical  than  the  north  wind 
or  the  rain,  they  were  almost  wholly  without  any  sense  of  law. 

But  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  word  "almost"  is  required  to  make 
the  last  statement  a  true  one.  Adherence  to  the  truth  may  be  a  virtue 
often  ignored,  but  it  is  a  virtue  nevertheless.  When  Agamemnon 
cries  that  Zeus  will  be  no  helper  of  liars  he  means  to  assert  a  virtue. 
When  Asios  states  that  Zeus  doth  greatly  love  a  lie  he  means  it  as  a 
reproach.  Gods  and  men  may  be  inconsistent ;  there  may  be  lacking 
a  clearly  understood  standard,  formulated,  sanctioned,  consciously 
accepted  and  acted  upon,  but  a  standard  is  there  nevertheless.  Rare 
as  was  magnanimity,  cruel  and  brutal  as  the  heroes  undoubtedly  were, 
yet  there  is  something  quite  definite  and  significant  in  the  words  of 
Odysseus  to  his  old  nurse  after  the  death  of  the  suitors :  "  Now  these 
hath  the  destiny  of  the  gods  overcome,  and  their  own  cruel  deeds, 
for  they  honored  none  of  earthly  men  whether  the  good  nor  yet  the 
bad,  that  came  among  them.  Wherefore  they  have  met  a  shameful 
death  through  their  own  infatuate  deeds,"  ^-  and  in  the  cry  of 
Laertes :  "  Father  Zeus,  verily  ye  gods  yet  bear  away  on  high  Olym- 
pus, if  indeed  the  wooers  have  paid  for  their  infatuate  pride."  Both 
of  these  utterances  surely  imply  also  a  feeling  that  arbitrary  and 
immoral  as  the  gods  may  be,  they  yet  do  in  the  long  run  punish  the 
guilty  and  reward  the  virtuous.  Dimly,  perhaps,  but  quite  unques- 
tionably there  is  recognized  a  religious  sanction  for  right  action. 

To  the  Homeric  freedom  and  spiritual  fearlessness,  to  the  Ho- 
meric admiration  for  physical  strength,  skill  and  activity,  andl  for  wit, 
resourcefulness  and  eloquence,  to  the  Homeric  conviction  that  on  the 
whole  courage,  honesty,  hospitality  and  moderation  were  in  varying 
degree  praiseworthy,  and  cowardice,  lying,  brutality  and  insolence 
bad,  and  to  the  Homeric  belief  that  the  gods,  unreliable  and  fickle  as 
they  were,  were  apt  to  favor  the  virtuous  and  punish  the  evildoer, 
must  be  added  three  other  characteristics  that  essentially  affect  the 
Homeric  attitude  to  life  and  conduct.  One  is  the  feeling  for  beauty. 
The  second  is  the  conception  of  fate  as  a  mysterious  power  over- 
ruling men  and  constraining  even  the  gods.  The  third  is  the  sense  of 
the  gods'  nearness  and  perennial  interest  in  human  affairs. 

The  feeling  for  beauty  may  be  illustrated,  on  the  one  hand,  by 

""^  Odyssey,  XXI T,  410  seqq. 


the  detailed  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  actual  poems  themselves.  The  one  is  inconceivable  on  any 
ground  other  than  that  the  poet  had  seen  works  of  art  that  were  at 
least  suggestive  of  the  masterpiece  of  Hephaistos,""^  while  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  are  themselves  proof  of  a  sense  for  rhythm,  a  power 
of  flexible,  harmonious,  and  majestic  expression,  that  was  in  its  own 
way  supreme.  We  have  clear  indication  therefore  of  two  most 
subtle  and  profound  modes  of  aesthetic  interpretation,  with  sufficient 
signs  of  a  third  in  the  lyre  of  Achilles  and  Demodocus,  and  in  the 
'•'  clear-toned  viol,"  the  Linos  song,  and  the  piping  herdsman  of 
Achilles'  shield.  Fortunately,  Homer  is  here  supplemented  by  the 
labors  of  the  archaeologist.  The  exquisite  gold  cups  found  at 
Vaphio,  the  inlaid  swords  unearthed  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Mycenae, 
the  frescoes  of  Cnossus,  all  antedate  the  Homeric  poems.  Whether 
they  are  the  work  of  Hellenes  or  not,  they  represent  a  type  of  work 
that  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar  to  Homer  and  his  contem- 
poraries, and  it  is  only  an  extravagant  scepticism  that  would  deny 
any  knowledge  or  skill  in  metal  work  and  painting  to  the  Hellenic 
craftsman  of  the  ninth  century.  And  if  the  ancient  art  of  song  could 
bequeath  to  posterity  no  monument  so  tangible,  so  imperishable,  as 
the  Vaphio  cups,  yet  the  legend  of  Orpheus  could  hardly  arise  among 
a  people  who  were  insensible  to  the  power  and  possibilities  of  music. 
The  recognition  of  Fate  would  often  seem  to  be  really  the  ex- 
pression of  a  conviction  that  behind  the  human  gods  of  Olympus  and 
their  careless  whims  stood  a  power  more  fundamental,  more  univer- 
sal, and  infinitely  more  orderly.  Not  that  the  conviction  was  a  cer- 
tain one.  Zeus  could,  if  he  wished,  avert  the  strokes  of  Fate. 
Poseidon  warns  Aeneas  not  to  venture  too  far  lest  even  contrary  to 
his  fate  he  enter  the  house  of  Hades.^*  But  Zeus  is  warned  by  Hera 
that  if  he  should  save  even  his  own  son  from  the  doom  of  Fate  he 
will  merit  the  reproach  of  all  the  gods ;  nor  did  he  disregard  her,  but 
shed  bloody  raindrops  on  the  earth  in  his  unavailing  grief.  "  Me- 
thinketh  there  is  nothing  more  piteous  than  a  man  among  all  things 
that  breathe  and  creep  upon  the  earth,"  meditated  the  son  of  Kronos 

ssCompare  the  description  in  Dante,  Purg.  X  and  XII,  of  works  of  art" 
done — like  Homer's — by  a  Heavenly  Craftsman, — a  description  that  irresistibly 
suggests  the  works  of  the  Pisan  sculptors  and  of  Giotto,  Dante's  contempo- 
raries.   The  same  argument  applies,  of  course. 

^miad,  XX,  334. 
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as  he  pondered  on  man's  helplessness.  Yet  sometimes  the  very  in- 
e^orableness  of  Fate — like  Divine  Providence  to  the  Calvinist — could 
be  a  sort  of  grim  comfort.  "  Dear  one,"  said  Hector  to  Andro- 
mache, "  I  pray  thee  be  not  of  a  sorrowful  heart;  no  man  against  my 
fate  shall  hurl  me  to  Hades ;  only  destiny,  I  ween,  no  man  hath 
escaped,  be  he  coward  or  be  he  valiant,  when  once  he  hath  been 
born." 

Fate  was  impersonal.  Against  Fate  prayer  was  unavailing.  But 
it  was  otherwise  with  the  gods.  These  glorious,  restless,  masterful 
personalities,  varying  much  in  power,  were  always  ready  to  take  part 
in  human  affairs.  Greatly  loving  praise  and  sacrifices  and  as  deeply 
resenting  scorn  or  hostility,  they  were  apt  at  any  time  to  show  their 
friendship  or  enmity.  Thus  Lykurgos,  king  of  Thessaly,  made  war 
on  the  god  Dionysos.  So  "with  Lykurgos,  the  gods  that  live  at  ease 
were  wroth  and  Kronos'  son  made  him  blind,  and  he  was  not  for 
long,  because  he  was  hated  of  all  the  immortal  gods."  At  any 
moment  in  war,  as  in  peace,  the  intervention  of  a  god  might  be  ex- 
pected. Since  the  gods  had  their  own  discords  and  preferences,  the 
dangers  and  humiliations  sent  by  one  might  be  averted  by  the  aid  of 
another.  When  Apollo  dashed  the  whip  from  the  hand  of  Diomedes 
in  the  chariot  race  it  was  restored  to  him  by  Athena.  Poseidon  con- 
tinually pursues  Odysseus  with  calamities  and  Athena  as  constantly 
comforts  and  aids  him.  Such  a  regime  had  a  picturesqueness  and 
fascination  of  its  own — the  fascination  of  a  game  of  chance.  Yet 
the  more  constant  was  the  belief  in  the  divine  presence  and  inter- 
vention in  human  affairs,  the  more  serious  was  the  effect  of  the  di- 
vine uncertainty  and  irresponsibility  on  morals.  It  was  indeed  almost 
impossible  to  predict  the  actions  of  the  higher  powers.  "  Their 
hearts  by  incense  and  reverent  vows  and  drink-offering  men  turn 
Vv^ith  prayer,"  Phoenix  reminds  Achilles,  and  this  was  held  so  firmly 
that  no  right-minded  man  neglected  his  sacrifices.  But  often,  quite 
arbitrarily  and  quite  irrespective  of  desert — the  prayer  was  denied. 
Omens  and  oracles  might  be  helpful,  indeed,  as  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  divine  will.  But  general  as  was  reliance  on  such  authorities, 
one  can  not  forget  Hector's  magnificent  protest  against  their  blind 
use  in  the  face  of  manifest  duty.  "Thou  biddvcst  us,"  he  cried  scorn- 
fully to  Polydamas,^*^  "  Thou  biddest  us  be  obedient  to  birds  long  of 

^^Iliad,  XII,  235  seq. 
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wing, whereto  I  give  no  heed,  nor  fake  any  care  thereof  whether  they 
fare  to  the  right,  to  the  dawn  and  to  the  sun,  or  to  the  left,  to  mist 
and  darkness.  Nay,  for  us,  let  us  trust  to  the  council  of  mighty 
Zeus,  who  is  King  over  all  mortals  and  immortals.  One  omen  is 
best,  to  fight  for  our  country."  We  shall  see  in  the  later  develop- 
ment of  the  Greeks  both  the  superstition  of  Polydamas  and  the  high 
faith  of  Hector ;  but  we  need  no  prophet  to  tell  us  that  both  in  earlier 
and  later  times  reliance  on  the  tangible  verdict  of  oracles  and  omens 
was  the  common  thing — faith  in  a  higher  and  more  rational  Deity 
the  possession  of  the  wise  few.  Neither  do  we  need  the  philosopher 
to  add  the  reminder  that  it  is  the  wise  few  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned— that  the  story  of  the  redemption  of  the  race  is  the  story  of 
a  minority. 

To  sum'  up,  then,  the  heroes  of  Homer  were  free,  alert,  spon- 
taneous and  unreflective,  with  an  open  admiration  for  strength,  cour- 
age, practical  wisdom,  eloquence  and — more  vaguely — good  faith, 
hospitality,  loyalty,  and  moderation.  They  were  governed  by  a 
certain  code  of  customary  morality,  as  we  all  are,  but  it  was  cus- 
tomary morality  seriously  shaken  by  the  growth  of  individualism. •'''' 
There  was  hardly  a  single  principle  of  conduct  that  might  not  be 
broken  with  impunity  as  far  as  public  opinion  was  concerned.  And 
if  there  was  little  or  no  dictation^^  in  regard  to  morals  on  the  part 
of  the  community,  no  sanction  other  than  public  opinion  had  yet 
arisen  that  could  adequately  control  and  guide  individual  action 
The  whole  matter  was  in  transition.  A  certain  groping  for  some 
satisfactory  principle  that  would  explain  the  mystery  of  good  and 
evil,  right  and  wrong,  appears  here  and  there,  but  it  lacks  positive- 
ness.  ''What  could  I  do?"  ruefully  observes  Agamemnon  as  he 
considers  his  treatment  of  Achilles :  "  It  is  God  who  accomplisheth 
all."  '^  "  Blinded  was  I,  Zeus  deprived  me  of  my  wits."  *°  Yet  that 
this  saddling  of  blame   for  wrong  on  divine  sovereignty*^  was  no 

37Cf.  Dewey  and  Tufts,  Ethics,  Part  1,  c.  5. 

38/.^.  No  imperative  requirement.  I  do  not  say,  be  it  understood,  that 
there  were  no  recognized  principles.  I  have  shown  that  there  were,  but  I 
have  shown  also  that  they  were  in  no  sense  absolute. 

^^lliad,  XIX,  90  ff. 

4o//md,  XIX,  137. 

4iCf.  "The  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart"  (Exodus  X,  27).  See  also 
Exodus  IV,  24,  and  the  instructive  contrast  between  II  Samuel,  24,  1,  and 
1  Chronicles,  21,  1. 
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final  Homeric  philosophy  of  conduct  is  evident  from  the  comment  of 
Zeus  on  the  crime  of  Aegisthus.  *'  Lo  you  now,  how  vainly  mortal 
men  do  blame  the  gods !  For  of  us,  they  say,  comes  evil,  whereas 
they  even  of  themselves,  through  the  blindness  of  their  own  hearts, 
have  sorrows  beyond  that  which  is  ordained.'' 

Generally  speaking,  then,  thought  and  conduct  all  through  de- 
pended on  a  sort  of  primitive  metaphysics  of  a  distinctly  pragmatic 
rather  than  speculative  type.  No  attempt  was  made  to  reach  final 
conclusions,  to  push  any  account  of  man  and  his  world  to  its  last 
issue,  to  reach  any  absolute  conception  of  goodness,  truth,  or  reality. 
The  world  was  a  world  of  phenomena,  and  if  some  kind  of  interpre- 
tation of  the  phenomena  was  necessary  for  practical  guidance  it  was 
apt  to  be  an  interpretation  of  the  most  obvious  and  tangible  nature. 
If  Achilles  threw  his  spear,  then  quite  naturally  Achilles  threw  his 
spear.  If  a  spear  was  thrown  and  nobody  was  seen  to  throw  it,  the 
fact  still  remained  that  someone  must  have  thrown  it:  if  the  hand 
were  visible,  well  and  good,  but  if  the  hand  were  invisible  then 
equally  well  and  good.  So  many  strange  things  happen  every  day, 
things  not  to  be  readily  accounted  for,  that  the  old,  insensibly  and 
gradually  formed  tradition  of  the  gods  was  accepted  as  a  reasonable 
and  sufficient  explanation.  What  we  view  as  abstractions  were  only 
abstractions  of  a  most  tenuous  and  doubtful  sort  to  a  Homeric  hero. 
Justice  was  little  more  than  a  series  of  just  decisions,  each  to  be 
taken  on  its  merit  on  a  standard  not  really  thought  of  as  a  standard, 
rather  as  a  sort  of  intuitive  and  unanalyzed  knowledge  assumed  com- 
fortably to  be  hidden  in  the  mind  of  Zeus  and  revealed  to  his  favored 
children  by  direct  inspiration.*^  The  abstraction  was  implicitly  there, 
doubtless,  but  it  was  immediately  translated  into  a  thing  or  person. 
Conduct  and  thought  were  viewed  as  matters  of  practical  moment, — 
a  succession  of  things  to  be  done,  decisions  to  be  made,  explanations 
to  be  given  that  would  satisfy  a  not  too  exacting  curiosity.  That  the 
explanations  offered  more  often  than  not  gave  little  guidance  for  the 
future  was  accepted  with  neither  wonder  nor  complaint.  That  a  god 
should  now  help  and  now  hinder,  now  give  and  now  take  away,  was 
simply  a  fact.  And  behind  it  all  was  Fate,  unanalyzed,  not  open  to 
reason  or  sacrifice,  with  no  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  not  in  any 
way  to  be  examined  or  understood,  simply  a  colossal,  inscrutable,  in- 

42Cf.  Maine,  Ancient  Lazu  (New  York,  1888)  I,  3-8. 
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exorable,  all-pervading   Force,   an   eternal   riddle   to   be  solved  only 
by  the  wise  or  fortunate  with  the  occasional  help  of  the  gods. 

Now  let  us  add  to  this  a  consideration  that  is  less  obvious  but 
is  deeply  significant, — that  in  this  whole  matter  of  reflection  about 
life  and  conduct,  the  Homeric  heroes  are  at  a  parting  of  the  ways. 
Little  as  they  tend  to  generalize,  hazy  as  are  their  standards,  they 
have  yet  reached  a  point  at  which  reflection,  deliberate  and  conscious, 
may  begin,  so  to  speak,  at  any  moment.  It  is  true  that  when  Homer 
touches  the  tragedies  and  mysteries  of  sin,  suffering,  parting  and 
death,  the  puzzles  and  tangles  of  human  life,  there  is  little  rebellion, 
little  attempt  at  explanation  or  justification,  little  inclination  to  view 
the  situation  as  a  problem  requiring  solution.  To  Homer  his  crude 
and  terrible,  but  familiar  and  often  friendly  theology  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted with  as  little  questioning  as  the  facts  of  nature,  and  if  pain 
and  bereavement  awaken  anguish  as  real  and  bitter  as  with  us,  yet 
the  cry  of  agony  is  blind,  as  with  a  child,  and  the  meditations  it 
brings  are  of  the  simplest.  ''Surely  I  must  be  hated  of  Father  Zeus !" 
v/ails  Lykaon  as  he  is  about  to  fall  under  the  spear  of  Achilles,  and 
his  enemy's  only  comfort  is — "Ay,  friend,  thou  too  must  die:  why 
thus  lamentest  thou  ?  Patroclus  too  is  dead,  who  was  better  far  than 
thou.  .  .  .  And  over  me  too  hang  death  and  forceful  fate !"  Des- 
tiny and  the  love  and  hatred  of  the  gods — against  these  no  man  may 
strive,  and  their  working  no  man  may  explain.  And  in  the  face  of 
this  helplessness  there  is  only  the  dumb  rebellion  that  does  not  even 
attempt  to  analyze  or  understand.  Yet — and  here  is  the  point — in 
the  passage  just  quoted  and  in  countless  other  passages  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  Achilles  was  just  on  the  edge  of  deeper  reflection, 
that  with  the  growth  of  more  stable  conditions  of  life  the  minds  of 
men  like  Odysseus  and  Hector  were  already  capable  of  facing  the 
ultimate  issues  of  existence  and  conduct.  The  promise  is  indeed 
unfulfilled  even  in  the  two  old  men — Phoenix  and  Nestor :  their  ad- 
vice is  always  practical,  applied  to  the  matter  immediately  in  hand: 
but  it  is  there  nevertheless.  Homer's  heroes  are  never  stupid.  They 
are  simply  practical  men,  revelling  in  freedom  and  in  action,  intensely 
and  enthusiastically  busied  with  the  problems  immediately  before 
them. 


II. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  MORAL  REFLECTION. 

The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  belong,  let  us  say,  to  the  ninth  cen- 
tury and  to  Asia  Minor. ^  When  they  were  sung  the  Dorians  were 
fast  attaining  the  mastery  of  the  Pelopponesus.  The  Achaian  civili- 
zation had  given  place  on  the  Greek  mainland  to  the  stern  semi- 
barbarism  of  the  conquering  bands  from  the  northern  hills. ^  My- 
cenae was  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  a  Dorian  Argos  and  a  Dorian  Sparta 
had  taken  the  place  and  usurped  the  names  of  the  cities  of  Diomedes 
and  Menelaos.  Homer  chanted  the  glories  of  a  departed  race  whose 
deeds  were  already  dimmed  by  time  and  idealized  by  legend.  And 
while  the  epics^  were  still  new,  the  convulsion  of  the  Dorian  migra- 
tion was  closing.  If  the  eye  of  the  great  minstrel  was  turned  to  the 
past,  the  eye  of  a  prophet  might  have  seen  already  dawning  an  age 
of  vaster  battlefields  than  that  of  Troy,  of  heroes  and  statesmen 
mightier  than  Agamemnon  or  Achilles,  a  future  in  which  the  de- 
spised Dorians  would  measure  their  strength  with  the  empire  of  all 
western  Asia,  and  the  people  of  insignificant  little  Athens  would  face 
the  problems  of  life  and  fate  with  a  courage,  a  wisdom  and  a  con- 
stancy beside  which  the  wisdom  of  Odysseus  becomes  mere  craft. 
Nothing  indeed  can  ever  dim  the  splendor  of  Homer  and  the  fas- 
cination of  his  heroes,  but  it  was  the  age  still  to  come  that  was  to 
see  the  development  of  the  Hellenic  genius  as  we  really  think  of  it — 
the  genius  for  subtle  reflection,  for  penetrating  analysis,  for  creative 
idealism,  and  for  artistic  achievement. 

Not  in  Athens,  but  in  the  unpromising  land  of  Boeotia,  a  gen- 
eration or  two  after  Homer  perhaps,  the  bard  of  an  obscure  village — 
one  to  whom  Odysseus  and  Achilles  would  have  seemed  only  savage 

^Murray,  Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic. 

^Thucydides,  I,  2;  Holm,  Hist,  of  Greece,  I,  12;  Miiller,  Dorians,  pp.  1-50. 

^Recognizing,  of  course,  the  force  of  the  arguments  that  would  make  the 
Cdyssey  later  than  the  Iliad:  the  whole  "Homeric  problem"  seems  hardly  to 
affect  the  present  discussion. 
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and  destructive  portents — sang  the  songs  that  give  us  the  first  clear 
utterance  of  Greek  reflection.  The  poor  laborers  and  barren  fields  of 
Ascra  were  little  apt  to  inspire  a  poet  to  chant  of  flashing  spears^ 
vi^hirling  chariots,  the  storming  of  citadels.  Rather  would  he  turn 
for  his  inspiration  to  the  daily  toils,  the  humble  problems,  the  prac- 
tical morals  of  the  quiet  minded,  hard  working  and  little  travelled 
dweller  among  oridnary  men.  With  the  gift  of  poetry,  and  the  gift 
also  of  a  shrewd — if  a  little  priggish,  pedantic  and  provincial — com- 
mon sense,  Hesiod,  from  his  quiet  valley,  interprets  for  us  a  stage 
of  Greek  development  less  brilliant  and  less  fascinating  than  Homer's 
but  more  mature,  more  conscious,  more  reflective.  In  place  of 
Homer's  brilliant  flashes  of  moral  and  spiritual  insight,  his  fairyland 
world  of  gods  and  heroes,  we  have  Hesiod's  effort  to  get  at  the  reason 
of  things,  to  set  forth  principles,  to  find  laws  that  may  explain  and 
improve  his  prosaic  world  of  peace  and  work.  As  a  modern  writer 
has  said,*  "  Hesiod  is  the  earliest  Greek  schoolmaster."  The  Theo- 
gony  was  to  the  Greeks  what  Peter  Lombard's  Sententiae  was  to  the 
schools  of  thirteenth  century  Europe  —  the  one  authoritative  text- 
book of  systematic  theology.  The  Work  and  Days  was  a  handbook 
at  once  of  ethics  and  agriculture.  The  two  together  constituted  a 
compendium  of  wisdom  which  influenced  Greek  thought  down  to  the 
age  of  Plato. 

It  will  be  best,  perhaps,  to  confine  ourselves  here  to  Hesiod's 
didactic  poem,  the  Works  and  Days.  It  contains  a  specific  gospel 
of  work  and  virtue,  designed  for  the  edification  and  reform  of  the 
poet's  lazy  and  thriftless  brother  Perses.  But  while  Hesiod  is  pre- 
sumably addressing  Perses  throughout,  the  poem  is  much  more  than 
a  series  of  precepts  having  only  an  individual  and  immediately  prac- 
tical import.  The  specific  case  is  made  the  occasion  for  an  effort  to 
find  and  set  forth  a  real  philosophy  of  life,  principles  which  will  in- 
deed apply  to  the  case  immediately  in  hand  but  which  will  at  the 
same  time  indicate  the  laws  and  values  that  are  to  the  poet  funda- 
mental. The  theology  and  history  on  which  he  bases  the  whole  mat- 
ter are  indeed  as  fantastic  as  they  are  delightful.  The  story  of 
Pandora's  box  and  the  quarrel  between  Zeus  and  Prometheus  gives 
him  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the  historical  introduction  to 
his  criticism  of  his  own  age  is  the  immortally  picturesque  account  of 

^Thomas  Davidson,  History  of  Education,  p.  90. 
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the  Five  Ages — the  Age  of  Gold,  the  Age  of  Silver,  the  Age  of  Brass, 
the  Age  of  the  Heroes,  and  hi?  ov^n,  the  Age  of  Iron.  Yet  even  the 
theolog}'  and  history  of  Hesiod  are  instructive.  For  his  place  in  the 
history  of  Greek  thought  is  not  that  of  a  sceptic  but  that  of  an  inter- 
preter. Homer  told  his  story  with  no  attempt — except  in  hasty  par- 
entheses, so  to  speak — to  classify  or  systematize  either  his  gods  or  his 
moral  ideas.  Much  that  is  in  Hesiod  is  to  be  found  in  Homer.  But 
w^hat  is  only  implicit  in  Homer  is  explicit  in  Hesiod.  Things  uttered 
in  the  warmth  of  controversy  or  in  moments  of  intense  feeling  in  the 
Iliad  become  wise  saws  and  consistent  principles  of  living  in  the 
Works  and  Days,  just  as  Homer's  gods  and  goddesses  are  painstak- 
ingly given  their  appropriate  places  in  the  genealogies  of  the  Theo- 
<jony. 

We  have  seen  that  an  alert,  joyous  individualism  may  be  con- 
sidered the  most  notable  characteristic  of  Homer's  heroes.  At  the 
very  outset  of  the  Works  and  Days  Hesiod  states  the  principle  of  in- 
dividualism as  he  sees  it  in  social  life.  How  startlingly  clear  and 
"  modern  "  is  his  statement  may  be  seen  best  by  comparing  it  with 
an  extract  from  Kant's  Principles  of  Politics.^  Here  is  the  passage 
from  Kant : 

"  The  means  which  nature  uses  to  bring  about  the  development 
of  all  the  capacities  she  has  given  man  is  their  antagonism  in  society, 
in  so  far  as  this  antagonism  becomes  in  the  end  a  cause  of  social 
order.  Men  have  an  inclination  to  associate  themselves,  for  in  a  so- 
cial state  they  feel  themselves  more  completely  men :  i.e.  they  are 
conscious  of  the  development  of  their  natural  capacities.  But  they 
have  also  a  great  propensity  to  isolate  themselves,  for  they  find  in 
themselves  at  the  same  time  this  unsocial  characteristic :  each  zvishes 
to  direct  ei^erything  according  to  his  sole  notion,  and  hence  expects 
lesistance,  just  as  he  knows  that  he  is  inclined  to  resist  others.  It  is 
just  this  resistance  which  awakens  all  man's  pozvers:  this  brings  him 
to  overcome  his  propensity  to  indolence,  and  drives  him  through  the 
lust  for  honor,  power,  or  to  win  for  himself  a  rank  among  his  fellozv- 
men.  Man's  zvill  is  for  concord,  hut  nature  knozvs  better  zvhat  is 
good  for  the  species,  and  she  zvills  discord.  He  would  like  a  life  of 
comfort  and  pleasure ;  nature  wills  that  he  be  dragged  out  of  idleness 
and  inactive  content,  and  plunged  into  labor  and  trouble  in  order  that 

•Trans.  Hastie.    Cf.  Dewey  &  Tufts,  Ethics,  pp.  86-8. 
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he  may  find  out  the  means  of  extricating  himself  from  his  difficulties. 
The  natural  impulses  zvhich  prompt  this  effort,  the  sources  of  unso- 
ciahleness  and  of  the.  mutual  conflict  from  which  so  many  eznJs  spring 
are  then  spurs  to  a  more  complete  development  of  man's  powers/' 

So  the  modern  philosopher.  Now  compare  with  this  the  open- 
ing lines  of  the  Works  and  Days  :* 

"  Not  one  breed  of  strife  is  there  on  earth,  but  twain.  One  shall 
a  man  praise  where  he  holdeth  her,  but  the  other  is  a  thing  of  re- 
proach and  diverse  altogether  are  their  souls.  The  one  increaseth 
evil  war  and  contention,  for  frowardness.  No  man  loveth  her, 
albeit  the  will  of  the  immortals  constraineth  men  to  worship  grievous 
Strife.  But  the  other  is  the  elder  child  of  black  Night,  and  her  the 
son  of  Kronos,  who  dwelleth  in  the  height  of  Heaven  both  in  the 
earth's  foundation  and  among  men  made  mightier  far.  She  stirreth 
even  the  helpless  to  labor.  For  when  he  that  hath  no  business  looketh 
on  him  that  is  rich,  he  hasteth  to  plozv  and  to  plant  and  to  array  his 
house :  and  neighbor  vieth  with  neighbor  hasting  to  be  rich :  good  is 
this  Strife  for  men.  So  poite^  with  potter  contendeth :  the  hewer  of 
wood  zvith  the  hewer  of  wood :  the  beggar  is  jealous  of  the  beggar, 
the  minstrel  jealous  of  the  minstrel." 

To  assert  that  Hesiod  saw  as  clearly  as  Kant  all  that  his  gener- 
alization involved  would  be  to  assert  not  evolution  but  a  prodigy.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  we  have  here  the  Homeric  individualism  be- 
come conscious  and  viewed  in  its  social  relation.  Self-assertion  car- 
ried too  far  is  a  "  thing  of  reproach,"  a  source  of  "  evil  war  and  con- 
tention." The  same  quality  exercised  in  moderation  "  stirreth  even 
the  helpless  to  labor,"  and  is  the  great  stimulating  force  that  shakes 
men  from  inertia  and  impels  them  to  noble  and  fruitful  deeds.  On 
this  text  is  built  the  whole  didactic  argument  of  the  Work  and  Days. 
Violence  and  injustice,  the  two  great  forces  that  make  for  social  dis- 
integration, are  the  results  of  extreme  self-assertion,  the  evil  breed 
of  strife.  Work,  guided  and  controlled  by  justice,  is  the  fruit  of  the 
better  form  of  strife,  the  more  moderate  and  restrained  self-assertion 
which  is  expressed  in  emulation.  These  are  treated  and  illustrated 
in  detail,  after  an  excursus  in  which  the  evils  of  life  are  accounted 
for  by  the  story  of  Prometheus  and  Pandora,  and  the  existing  race 
of  men  contrasted  with  those  that  had  preceded  it.   The  two  stories — 

^Works  and  Days,  trans.  A.  W.  Mair,  Clarendon  Press,  1908. 
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one  theological  and  the  othei  historical — pave  the  way  for  a  bitter 
arraignment  of  the  poet's  own  age,  the  age  of  iron.  Even  this  he 
says  will  be  worse  before  it  has  run  its  course,  and  the  statement  of 
the  evils  that  will  be  the  sign  of  approaching  doom  give  us  an  idea 
of  what  Hesiod  meant  by  good  and  evil.  "Father  shall  not  be  like  to 
his  children,  neither  the  children  like  unto  the  father:  neither  shall 
guest  to  host,  nor  friend  to  fiiend,  nor  brother  to  brother  be  dear  as 
aforetime :  and  they  shall  give  no  honor  to  their  swiftly  ageing  par- 
ents, and  shall  chide  them  with  words  of  bitter  speech,  sinful  men 
knowing  not  the  fear  of  the  gods.  These  will  not  return  to  their 
aged  parents  the  price  of  their  nurture :  but  might  shall  be  right,  and 
one  shall  sack  the  other's  city.  Neither  shall  there  be  any  respect  of 
the  oath  abiding  or  the  just  or  of  the  good:  rather  shall  they  honor 
the  doer  of  evil  and  the  man  of  insolence.  Right  shall  lie  in  might 
of  hand,  and  Reverence  shaU  be  no  more :  the  bad  shall  wrong  the 
better  man,  speaking  crooked  w^ords  and  abetting  them  with  an  oath. 
Envy,  brawling,  rejoicing  in  evil,  of  hateful  countenance,  shall  fol- 
low all  men  to  their  sorrow.  Then  verily  shall  Reverence  and  Awe 
veil  their  fair  bodies  in  white  robes  and  depart  from  the  wide-wayed 
earth  unto  Olympus  to  join  the  company  of  the  Immortals,  forsaking 
men."  ^ 

Now  this  is  distinctly  instructive.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  evil 
breed  of  strife,  of  individualism  run  riot,  of  insolence  overcoming 
reverence.  We  are  reminded  at  once  of  Odysseus  and  Eurycleia, 
and  it  would  not  be  difificult  to  parallel  in  Homer  every  item  of 
Hesiod's  condemnation.  The  advance  on  the  older  poet  is  simply  in 
clearness  and  definiteness  of  statement.  What  is  occasionally  im- 
plied in  Homer  is  in  Hesiod  a  downright  and  clearly  understood  con- 
viction. And  he  proceeds  to  amplify  by  precept  and  illustration  his 
whole  conception  of  insolence,  with  its  attendant  vices  of  injustice 
and  violence,  and  of  the  virtues  opposed  to  these, — Reverence,  Awe, 
Justice.  The  fable  of  the  hawk  and  the  nightingale  is  told  to  illus- 
trate the  typical  attitude  of  the  insolent  tyrant,  the  attitude  corre- 
sponding to  the  motto  that  might  is  right.  "Wretch !"  cries  the  hawk 
to  his  victim,  "Wherefore  dost  thou  shriek?     Lo,  thou  art  held  in 

"^Works  and  Days,  lines  180-199.  See  the  deeply  suggestive  discussion  of 
Aidos  and  Nemesis,  here  translated  Reverence  and  Awe,  in  Gilbert  Murray, 
Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic,  pp.  78-90. 
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the  grasp  of  a  stronger.  There  shalt  thou  go  even  when  I  carry  thee, 
for  all  thy  minstrelsy.  And  as  I  will,  I  shall  make  my  meal  of  thee 
or  let  thee  go.  A  fool  is  he  who  would  contend  with  the  stronger." 
Irresistibly  the  fable  recalls  the  episode  of  Achilles  and  Lykaon  in 
the  twenty-first  book  of  the  Iliad. ^  But  neither  explicitly  nor  impli- 
citly is  Achilles'  attitude  condemned  by  Homer.  Odysseus'  com- 
ment on  the  punishment  of  the  suitors''  and  Apollo's  condemnation 
of  Achilles'  treatment  of  the  dead  body  of  Hector^^  do  indeed  warn 
us  not  to  look  upon  Hesiod's  reprobation  of  insolent  pride  as  a 
wholly  new  phenomenon.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  Unobscured 
by  the  dramatic  narrative,  by  any  suspicion — for  instance — that 
Apollo's  moral  indignation  would  have  been  less  heated  had  Hector 
been  the  insolent  one  and  a  Greek  the  victim,  there  is  an  explicit 
statement  of  a  moral  conviction. 

For  Hesiod  clearly  understood  his  own  attitude.  "Fools !"  he 
cries  to  the  "  bribe-devouring  princes  "  who  have  given  an  unjust 
decision  for  a  little  gain,  "Fools !"  who  know  not  how  much  better 
the  half  is  than  the  whole,  nor  what  blessedness  there  is  in  mallow 
and  asphodel."  "  And  injustice  is  not  only  folly,  a  superficial  esti- 
mating of  life's  values,  but  it  brings  its  own  punishment.  "  Whoso 
shall  have  seized  in  compliance  with  his  shamelessness,  even  though 
it  be  but  a  little,  yet  that  little  curdles  his  heart's  blood."  ^^  Crude, 
moreover,  as  is  Hesiod's  conception  of  the  gods,  he  has  no  doubt 
regarding  the  attiude  of  Zeus  toward  insolence  and  injustice,  the 
attitude  asserted  by  Odysseus  and  Laertes.  "  Wealth  is  not  to  be 
seized  violently:  god-given  wealth  is  better  far,  for  if  any  one  even 
with  his  hands  shall  have  taken  great  wealth,  or  if  he  steal  it  by  craft 
of  tongue,  as  chanceth  often  times  when  greed  beguileth  the  mind 
of  men  and  shamelessness  trampleth  upon  shame,  lightly  the  gods 
abase  him  and  make  that  man's  house  decay,  and  wealth  attendeth 
him  but  for  a  little  while.  x\like  is  he  who  wrongeth  a  suppliant  and 
he  who  wrongeth  a  guest  .  .  .  or  he  who  in  his  foolishness  sinneth 
against  fatherless  children :  or  who  chideth  an  aged  person  on  the 

^See  above,  p. 

^Odyssey,  XXII,  quoted  above,  p.  12-13. 

mi'iad,  XXIV,  40. 

1]  Works  and  Days,  40. 

^nVorks  and  Days,  358-60. 
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evil  threshold  of  old  age,  assailing  him  with  harsh  words.  Against 
him  surely  Zeus  himself  is  angered,  and  in  the  end  for  his  un- 
righteous work,  he  layeth  on  him  a  stern  recompense."  ^^  Contrasted 
with  this  is  the  picture  of  the  blessedness  attending  justice.  **  But 
whoso  to  stranger  and  to  townsman  deal  straight  judgment,  and  no 
v/hit  depart  from  justice,  their  city  flourisheth  and  the  people  prosper 
therein.  And  there  is  in  their  land  peace,  the  nurse  of  children,  and 
Zeus  doth  never  decree  war  for  them.  Neither  doth  famine  ever 
consort  with  men  who  deal  straight  judgments  nor  doom:  but  with 
mirth  they  tend  the  works  that  are  their  care.  For  them  earth  bear- 
eth  much  livelihood  and  on  the  hills  the  oak's  top  beareth  acorns,  the 
oak's  midst  bees :  their  fleecy  sheep  are  heavy  with  wool :  their  wives 
bear  children  like  unto  their  parents :  they  flourish  with  good  things 
continually,  neither  go  they  on  ships,  but  bounteous  earth  beareth 
fruit  for  them.  But  whoso  ensue  evil  insolence  and  froward  works, 
for  them  doth  Zeus  of  the  far-seeing  eyes,  the  son  of  Kronos,  decree 
justice."  ^*  In  such  a  vein  discourses  this  preacher  of  practical 
ethics,  never  wearying  of  his  essential  conviction  that  justice  in  the 
end  is  better  than  insolence  and  the  fool  learneth  it  by  suflFering.'"' 

The  trouble  with  the  average  man,  Hesiod  thinks,  is  that  he  is 
impatient  to  get  rich  quickly  and  unwilling  to  work.  To  such  a  man 
he  preaches  uncompromisingly  the  doctrine  that  wealth  attained  un- 
justly is  as  dust  and  ashes,  and  that  only  through  justice  and  labor 
can  anything  that  is  worth  while  be  accomplished.  Virtue  is  indeed 
no  simple  matter.  "  Evil  one  may  attain  easily  and  in  abundance : 
smooth  is  the  way,  and  it  dwelleth  very  nigh.  But  in  front  of  virtue 
have  the  deathless  gods  set  sweat :  long  is  the  way  thereto,  and  steep- 
and  rough  at  first.  But  once  one  hath  reached  the  top,  easy  is  it 
thereafter  despite  its  hardness."  ^^  As  violence  is  the  inevitable  at- 
tendant of  insolence  and  injustice,  so  work  must  be  the  attendant  of 
justice.  Such  a  truth  may  be  unwelcome,  but  blindness  to  it  will 
bring  disaster.  "  For  hunger  is  altogether  meet  companion  of  the 
man  who  will  not  work.  At  him  are  gods  and  men  wroth,  whoso 
liveth  in  idleness,  like  in  temper  to  the  stingless  drones,  which  in 

^^Works  and  Days,  319-34. 
'^* Works  and  Days,  225  seqq. 
^^M^orks  and  Days,  216-17. 
^nVorks  and  Days,  287. 
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idleness  waste  and  devour  the  labor  of  the  bees.  ...  By  work? 
do  men  wax  rich  in  flocks  and  gear :  yea,  and  by  work  shalt  thou 
be  far  dearer  to  immortals  and  to  mortals:  for  they  utterly  abhor 
the  idle.     Work  is  no  reproach :  the  reproach  is  idleness."  ^^ 

Quaint  and  suggestive  as  are  the  practical  precepts  and  pro- 
verbs scattered  through  the  whole  poem  as  detailed  suggestions  re- 
garding ways  and  means  ( "  nor  put  off  till  to-morrow  or  the  day 
after  .'  .  .  .  A  dilatory  man  ever  wrestles  with  loss."  "  For  if 
thou  addest  but  little  to  little  and  doest  it  often,  soon  will  even  that 
be  great "  and  the  like),  they  add  little  perhaps  to  our  understanding 
of  his  moral  ideal  beyond  the  impression  that  they  give  us  of  his 
temperament  and  personality.  The  strength,  clearness,  and  keen- 
ness of  his  convictions  regarding  the  essentials  of  life  we  have 
already  seen.  Justice  is  the  controlling  standard,  patient  work  the 
only  means,  through  which  a  good  life  may  be  lived  and  an  end 
worth  reaching  be  attained.  Insolence,  irreverence,  violence  are 
ideas  so  bound  together  as  to  be  almost  interchangeable  in  our  think- 
ing, and  lead  alike  to  disaster.  Watching  our  deeds  and  thoughts 
the  gods  ever  stand ;  "  not  in  any  way  is  it  possible  to  escape  the 
will  of  Zeus,"  ^^  so  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  live  justly  and  avoid 
the  anger  of  the  gods,  but  to  propitiate  them  with  sacrifice.  "  With 
all  thy  might  do  thou  sacrifice  to  the  deathless  gods  in  holy  wise  and 
purely,  and  burn  glorious  meat  offerings  withal  ....  that  they 
may  have  a  gracious  heart  and  mind  towards  thee,  and  that  thou 
mayest  buy  the  estate  of  others,  not  others  thine."  It  will  be  noted 
that  clear  and  sound  as  his  moral  instructions  are  they  are  based  on 
no  lofty  sanction  and  inspired  by  no  very  high  ideal.  The  advice 
given  is  often  cynical  and  often  mean.  It  is  in  its  strength  and  its 
weakness  the  teaching  of  a  mind  neither  Homeric  in  its  range  and 
power  nor  Aeschylean  in  its  moral  grandeur,  but  wonderfully  keen, 
shrewd,  penetrating  and  clear,  seeing  clearly  the  moral  necessities 
of  his  society,  and  presenting  them  with  a  force  and  quaint  homeli- 
ness that  gave  his  poetry  a  permanent  hold  on  the  Greek  race.  From 
his  essential  doctrines  the  Greeks  never  wandered  very  far.  The 
lyric  and  tragic  ]X)ets,  and  the  great  thinkers  of  the  fifth  and  fourth 

^'^ Works  and  Days,  302-11. 

^^IVorks  and  Days,  105-6.    Cf.  Theogomy,  552  seqq.,  and  613. 

("So  surely  is  it  not  possible  to  deceive  or  outwit  the  mind  of  Zeus"). 
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centuries  did  indeed  so  reconstruct  and  transform  the  old-fashioned 
ethics  of  Hesiod  that  the  resuh  in  the  hands  of  Plato  was  a  fuller 
and  more  beautiful  interpretation  of  life.  But  it  was  for  him  to 
trace  a  ground  plan,  to  lay  a  foundation,  to  construct  in  a  tentative 
way  a  moral  system  that  would  help  to  make  life  more  intelligible. 
He  made  Greek  individualism  rational  and  moral,  and  perhaps  th^ 
reality  of  his  contribution  may  best  be  emphasized  by  one  final 
quotation  from  the  "Works  and  Days."  "  Best  is  that  man  who 
thinketh  on  all  things  for  himself,  taking  heed  to  that  which  shall 
be  better  afterward,  and  in  the  end :  and  good  too  is  he  who  hearken- 
eth  to  good  advice :  but  whoso  neither  thinketh  himself  nor  layeth  td 
heart  the  words  of  another, — he  again  is  a  useless  man." 

To  state  that  the  moral  attitude  of  Hesiod  was  in  general  that 
of  his  time  would  be  rash.  To  state  that  Lykurgos  was  giving  Sparta 
her  constitution  and  her  system  of  education  at  a  time  not  very  far 
removed  from  the  time  when  the  Works  and  Days  was  written  would 
"be  to  state  something  that  cannot  be  demonstrated.  And  yet  one 
m;ay  tentatively  advance  both  propositions  as  suggestive  without  con- 
sidering one's  self  wholly  visionary.  For  the  uniform  traditions  of 
the  later  Greeks  assign  Homer,  Hesiod  and  Lykurgos  all  to  the  ninth 
century,  and  even  if  we  accept  the  verdict  that  such  dating  is  only 
general  and  quite  unreliable,  yet  one  may  feel  justified  in  believing 
that  Homer  was  separated  from  Hesiod  and  both  from  Lykurgos  by 
no  very  long  space  of  time — quite  probably  by  less  than  a  century.^® 
One  may  indeed  deny  the  existence  of  Lykurgos,-"  but  even  so  ex- 
treme a  scepticism  would  not  cancel  the  practical  certainty  that  the 
constitution  and  discipline  of  Sparta  were  already  centuries  old  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  wars.  Admitting  the  lack  of  certainty,  the 
law  of  probabilities  justifies  us  in  assuming  both  the  historical  ex- 
istence of  Lykurgos  and  the  antiquity  of  the  institutions  ascribed  to 
him. 

Tf  Plutarch's  description  be  accepted  as  reliable,  the  educational 

i9"For  I  consider  that  Hesiod  cind  Homer  were  earlier  in  date  than  myself 
by  four  hundred  years  and  no  more."  Herodotus,  ii,  53.  Thucydides  (1,  15) 
places  the  origin  of  the  Spartan  constitution  Tour  hundred  years  before  the 
end  of  the  Pelopponesian  War,  and  Herodotus  makes  Lykurgos  contemporary 
with  the  poets.  For  convenient  summaries  of  the  evidence,  see  the  Introduc- 
tion to  Mair's  Hesiod. 

20For  references  see  Holm,  Hist,  of  Greece,  I,  187,  note  6. 
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system  on  which  the  strength  of  Sparta  was  based  is  in  great  mea- 
sure a  practical  apphcation  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Works 
and  Days.  One  difference  there  is,  indeed,  and  an  important  one. 
Hesiod  assumes  an  environment  of  peace.  War  is  a  dread  plague,  to 
be  classed  with  famine  and  disease.  His  outlook  is  that  of  the  peace- 
ful farmer.  Lykurgos,  on  the  other  hand,  legislated  for  an  army 
of  Dorian  conquerors.  His  constitution  and  discipline  aimed  at  the 
preseiA^ation  of  the  supremacy  won  by  the  sword,  the  maintenance 
of  the  strength  and  hardihood  of  men  who  were  lords  of  the  soil  and 
intended  to  remain  so.  The  aim  of  Spartan  education  corresponded 
to  the  Spartan  purpose  and  attitude  of  life,  and  the  boy  was  taught 
to  be  a  fighter,  not  a  worker.  But  actual  physical  strength  and  skill 
was  a  small  part  of  the  Spartan  requirement.  The  Hesiodic  ideals 
of  restraint,  reverence  and  awe,  the  Hesiodic  condemnation  of  in- 
solence, violence,  unrestrained  self-expression  and  self-assertion,  even 
the  Hesiodic  approval  of  emulation,  are  all  embodied  in  the  very 
substance  of  Spartan  education. 

At  the  basis  of  Hesiod's  morals  was  the  realization  of  the  social 
relation.  Violence,  injustice,  is  to  him  an  abomination.  Justice  is 
the  inexorable  and  absolute  law  of  life  of  which  irreverence  is  the 
negation,  and  justice  is  really  the  recognition  of  social  obligation. 
Now  it  was  this  principle  that  was  the  very  heart  of  the  Spartan 
system.  Not  gymnastics,  not  the  more  obvious  and  direct  training 
of  the  individual  fighter,  but  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to 
the  state,  was  the  secret  of  Sparta's  long  supremacy  and  lasting  fame. 
Yet  there  was  no  autocrat  in  Sparta.  Each  citizen  was  so  identified 
with  the  state,  saw  so  little  antagonism  between  his  own  will  and  the 
"'  general  will,"  that  there  was  no  consciousness  of  any  repression  of 
the  individual.  Patriotism  was  a  second  nature,  even  a  passion, 
rather  than  a  duty.  "  Though  free,"  said  the  Spartan  Demaratus  to 
Xerxes,  "  they  are  not  absolutely  free ;  for  they  have  a  master  over 
them,  the  law,  which  they  fear  much  more  than  your  subjects  da 
you."  ^^  "  Spartan,  what  will  you  get  for  this  victory?"  a  victor  at 
Olympia  was  asked,  and  the  answer  was :  "  I  shall  have  the  honor 
to  fight  foremost  in  the  ranks  before  my  prince."  Education  in 
Sparta,  then,  was  fundamentally  moral  and  social — not  a  mere  train- 
ing of  athletes  and  spearmen.     It  aimed  through  instruction,  emula- 

2^Herodotus,  VII,  104. 
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lion,  exercise,  training  in  responsibility  and  initiative,  to  make  citi- 
zens— men  and  women  of  the  fullest  individual  power  to  judge  and 
to  act  for  themselves  who  would  yet  find  their  good  at  every  point 
identical  with  and  inseparable  from  that  of  their  country. 

Their  method  of  accomplishing  this  is  well  known  and  needs 
little  exposition.  At  the  age  of  seven  the  child  was  taken  from  his 
parents  and  associated  with  companions  of  his  own  age  under  the 
direction  of  the  state.  Divided  into  companies,  the  boys  and  girls 
ate,  slept,  played,  fought,  and  received  their  instruction  together. 
Over  each  company  was  placed  a  leader,  the  Iren,  who  was  two  years 
removed  from  boyhood,  i.e.  twenty  years  of  age.  Every  citizen  was 
a  supervisor  of  morals,  a  critic  of  conduct  and  of  efficiency,  but  ^it 
was  the  Iren  who  was  peculiarly  responsible  for  the  boys  of  his  com- 
pany. Their  curriculum  was  of  the  simplest.  "As  for  learning,  they 
had  just  what  w^as  absolutely  necessary  (gymnastics  and  music). 
All  the  rest  of  their  education  was  calculated  to  make  them  subject 
to  command,  to  endure  labor,  to  fight  and  to  conquer."  --  "  He  who 
showed  the  most  conduct  and  courage  amongst  them  was  made  cap- 
tain of  his  company.  The  rest  kept  their  eyes  upon  him,  obeyed  his 
orders,  and  bore  with  patience  the  punishments  he  inflicted ;  so  that 
their  whole  education  was  an  education  of  obedience.  The  old  men 
were  present  at  their  diversions,  and  often  suggested  some  occasion 
of  dispute  or  quarrel  that  they  might  observe  with  exactness  the 
spirit  of  each  and  their  firmness  in  battle."  "  The  Iren,  reposing  him- 
self after  supper,  used  to  order  some  of  the  boys  to  sing  a  song;  to 
another  he  put  some  question  which  required  a  judicious  answer,  for 
example :  '  Who  was  the  best  man  in  the  city  ?  '  or  '  What  he  thought 
of  such  an  action? '  This  accustomed  them  from  their  childhood  to 
judge  of  the  virtues,  to  enter  into  the  affairs  of  their  countrymen."  ^^ 

This  emphasis  of  virtue,  and  of  the  identification  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  state  with  the  whole,  makes  the  permission  to  steal  seem 
a  paradox.  It  is  indeed  to  us  the  most  curious  feature  of  the  whole 
system.  Yet  it  may  be  understood  in  a  measure  if  we  keep  in  mind 
three  things,  (1 )  that  the  Spartan  was  not  a  business  man  but  a  land 
owner  of  the  simplest  tastes  and  habits,  almost  a  communist,  valuing 
but  little  what  we  call  rights  of  property;  (2)  that  throwing  a  boy 

22Xenophon,  Polity  of  the  Lacedemonians,  II. 
23Plutarch,  Lykurgos. 
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wholly  or  largely  on  his  own  resources  with  the  certainty  that  he 
would  go  hungry  if  he  failed  and  be  soundly  beaten  if  he  were  caught 
was  in  itself  a  most  valuable  experience,  an  ideal  training  for  the  life 
of  a  Spartan  soldier;  (3)  that  this  boyish  thievery  and  its  purpose 
was  so  well  understood  and  appreciated  by  both  boys  and  citizens,, 
and  social  solidarity,  the  close  relation  between  the  members  of  the 
state,  so  emphasized  that  the  moral  and  social  evil  of  the  stealing  was 
practically  nullified.  No  matter  how  true  it  still  is  that  the  successful 
thief  must  be  a  person  of  unusual  resourcefulness,  nerve  and  ingenu- 
ity, no  one  in  a  modern  state  ventures  to  advocate  a  course  in  thieving" 
as  part  of  our  regular  curriculum.  But  the  parallel  is  one  that  ought 
not  to  be  made.  A  modern  thief  is  of  necessity  at  war  with  society 
on  one  of  its  most  fundamental  sides.  To  encourage  or  condone 
stealing  in  one  of  our  children  is  to  weaken  a  principle  that  the  mod- 
ern state  insists  upon  as  a  first  essential  of  membership,  and  to  lower 
or  destroy  a  boy's  social  efficiency.  But  this  was  simply  not  true  of 
Sparta.  A  boy  who  stole  for  his  Iren  or  to  satisfy  his  hunger  had 
no  sense  of  doing  wrong  and  no  sense  that  he  was  breaking  a  social 
principle.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  doing  what  he  was  required  to 
do.  A  man  who  stopped  another  who  was  hurrying  along  Broadway 
or  the  Strand  and  threw  him  violently  to  the  pavement  would  be 
quite  properly  arrested  for  assault.  The  same  proceeding  on  the 
football  field  would  bring  delighted  applause  and  perhaps  even  a 
measure  of  fame.  It  was  somewhat  the  same  principle  that  operated 
in  Sparta  in  regard  to  stealing.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  morality.  It 
was  a  game,  viewed  as  a  most  important  means  of  education,  a  re- 
quired subject,  so  to  speak,  in  a  curriculum  that  had  as  its  purpose  a 
complete  training  in  social  and  military  efficiency.  Its  danger  to 
society  was  neutralized  by  the  indifference  with  which  the  community 
viewed  the  right  of  individual  property^*  and  by  the  enormous 
strength  of  the  social  influences  that  offset  any  unsocial  or  anti-social 
effect  of  this  one  thing. 

That  the  Spartan  system  of  rigid  moral  education  by  the  state 

-^It  must  be  remembered  that  when  a  boy  was  punished  if  caught  in  the 
act  it  was  for  clumsiness,  not  for  stealing.  "An  objector  may  retort:  'But  if 
he  (Lykurgos)  thought  it  so  fine  a  feat  to  steal,  why  did  he  inflict  all  those 
blows  on  the  unfortunate  who  was  caught?'  My  answer  is:  for  the  self-same 
reason  which  induces  people,  in  other  matters  which  are  taught,  to  punish  the 
careless  performance  of  a  service."    Xenophon,  op.  cit.,  II,  8. 
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and  for  the  state  was  wonderfully  successful  and  that  it  gave  the 
little  city  on  the  Eurotas^^  an  unquestioned  leadership  among  the 
Greeks  for  many  generations,  no  one  will  deny.  Yet  the  world  has 
rejected  it,  and  it  ultimately  failed.  Its  failure  is  as  instructive  as  its 
success,  indeed,  and  the  reasons  for  it  are  both  clear  and  significant. 
First,  and  perhaps  most  fundamental,  is  that  the  whole  system  was 
founded  too  early  and  too  absolutely.  The  training  of  the  Spartan 
boy  in  individual  initiative  was  after  all  absolutely  restricted.  Above 
every  citizen,  and  feared  by  all,  as  Demaratus  said,  more  than  the 
Persians  feared  their  despotic  king,  was  the  law.  No  matter  how 
much  each  Spartan  felt  himself  to  be  part  of  the  state  it  yet  bound 
him  in  fetters  of  iron,  and  from  these  fetters  he  could  only  escape  by 
death  or  exile.  All  pervasive,  unprogressive,  unelastic,  the  very 
excellence  of  the  laws  of  Lykurgos  killed  the  city  that  they  lifted  to 
greatness.  They  were  an  attempt  to  reduce  to  final  and  perfect  form 
something  whose  life  depends  on  its  power  of  expansion,  change, 
eternal  readjustment.  Secondly,  the  maintenance  of  the  state  and  its 
power  was  viewed  as  an  end  in  itself,  dominating  all  private  ends 
and  ignoring  all  the  possibilities  of  life  that  did  not  contribute  in 
some  direct  way  to  the  unity  and  supremacy  of  Sparta.  Thirdly, 
one  may  reckon  a?  a  cause  of  failure  the  scorn  of  labor.  Sparta  was 
a  military  aristocracy,  looking  down  on  both  commerce  and  handi- 
craft. 

Exclusive,  narrow,  arrogant,  unable  to  embody  in  their  personal 
and  political  ideal  the  lessons  of  experience,  the  Lacedemonians  were 
bound  to  come  to  a  time  when  the  mechanical  excellence  of  their  sys- 
tem would  meet  an  environment  which  it  could  not  dominate  and  to 
which  it  could  not  adjust  itself.^''  And  the  ultimate  failure  of  the 
system  as  a  whole  indicates  the  weakness  of  the  education  on  which 
it  was  built.  The  Spartan  boy  was  trained  to  take  his  place  in  an 
exclusive  club  whose  by-laws  were  jealously  guarded  against  change, 
in  a  caste  to  whose  m.embers  all  outsiders  were  unregarded  and  de- 
spised aliens,  in  an  aristocracy  which  regarded  the  whole  economic 
and  almost  the  whole  reflective  and  aesthetic  sides  of  life  with 
suspicion  and  disdain.    And  yet  so  massively  did  Lykurgos  build  his 

25For  its  smallness  in  the  fifth  century,  see  Herodotus,  VI,  234   (8,000 
men). 

2'^See  Aristotle's  comment  in  Politics,  X. 
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constitution  on  some  of  the  most  admirable  and  enduring  elements 
in  human  nature,  so  marvellously  did  his  education  emphasize  at  once 
self -activity  and  an  absorbing  sense  of  duty,  that  the  Spartan  type  of 
character  w^ill  never  wholly  lose  a  certain  stern  and  even  ennobling 
fascination.  Part  of  its  real  contribution  to  life  may  be  felt  in  the 
majestic  simplicity  of  the  Doric  architecture.  Part  of  it  is  even  more 
directly  conveyed  by  these  lines  that  have  come  dov^n  to  us  from  the 
warrior  poet  Tyrtaeus : 

*'  March,  ye  sons  of  sires  who  are  citizens  of  Sparta  rich  in 
heroes,  with  the  left  hand  bring  forward  the  shield,  and  with  the  right 
the  spear,  with  a  good  heart,  sparing  not  your  lives,  for  that  is  not 
the  ancient  way  of  Sparta."  ^^ 

28Brooks,  Greek  Lyric  Poets,  p.  3.     Farnell,  Greek  Lyric  Poetry,  p.  123. 
Tyrtaeus  flourished  circa  680  B.C. 


III. 

FROM  HESIOD  TO  AESCHYLUS. 

For  the  period  between  Hesiod  and  the  Persian  wars,  a  period 
of  something  like  four  centuries,  we  have  three  sources  of  informa- 
tion,— tradition,  poetry,  and  ^rt.  The  centuries  that  saw  the  forma- 
tion and  early  development  of  the  Greek  genius  give  us  not  a  single 
annalist.  But  sorely  as  one  feels  the  need  of  a  sixth  century 
Thucydides,  a  seventh  or  eighth  century  Herodotus,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible to  see  in  dim  outline  the  essential  features  of  Hellenic  civiliza- 
tion taking  shape.  Quite  unmistakably  we  may  trace  the  main  lines 
of  advance  by  whicn  the  glorious  but  savage  freedom  of  Homer  was 
transformed  into  the  more  restrained  and  mature  social  liberty  of  the 
fifth  century,  the  loose  unreflective  standards  of  the  heroic  age  sub- 
jected to  the  laws  of  moderation  and  justice,  the  old  fierce  and 
sensual  religion  purified  and  idealized,  and  the  old  joy  in  physical 
excellence,  beauty,  and  the  praise  of  men  reduced  to  law  without 
losing  a  jot  of  its  vitality.  And  finally,  we  may  see  its  whole  progress 
expressed  in  the  fifth  century  in  a  system  of  education  absolutely 
organic,  intensely  moral  and  practical,  related  in  every  detail  to  an 
ideal  of  life  that  had  steadily  grown  more  lofty,  more  rational,  and 
more  conscious. 

No  episode  of  the  Iliad  is  more  famous  or  more  significant  than 
the  funeral  of  Patroclus.  In  nothing  do  the  heroes  show  more  in- 
tense pride  and  enthusiasm  than  in  their  contests  in  wrestling,  boxing, 
running,  and  throwing  the  discus.  Alcinous  is  eager  to  show  his 
guest  the  skill  of  the  Phaeacians  in  "divers  games,  that  the  stranger 
may  tell  his  friends  when  home  he  returneth,  how  greatly  we  excel 
all  men  in  boxing  and  wrestling  and  leaping  and  speed  of  foot,"  and 
when  these  games  v/ere  followed  by  an  exhibition  of  dancing  Odys- 
seus marvelled  in  spirit  and  "  spake  unto  Alcinous ;  '  my  lord  Alci- 
nous, most  notable  among  all  the  people,  thou  didst  boast  thy  dancers 
to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  and  lo,  thy  words  are  fulfilled ;  I  wonder 
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as  I  look  at  them.'  "  ^  Characteristic  as  this  enthusiasm  for  physical 
grace,  strength  and  skill  is  of  Homer's  heroes,  it  is  no  less  charac- 
teristic of  the  Greeks  from  the  heroic  age  to  the  age  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.^  It  was  to  them  a  passion,  a  religion.  No  people  of  whom 
we  have  record  viewed  athetlic  excellence  quite  as  the  Greeks 
did.  As  the  Mohammedans  base  their  chronology  on  the  flight 
of  the  prophet,  the  Christians  on  the  birth  of  Christ,  the 
Romans  on  the  founding  of  the  city,  so  the  Greeks  came  to  d'ate 
all  events  from  the  first  Olympiad.  Ancient  beyond  all  record  as 
is  the  Greek  enthusiasm  for  athletics,  the  first  establishment  of 
national  games  as  an  institution  begins — to  take  the  date  universally 
sanctioned  by  tradition — with  the  first  Olympic  festival  in  776  B.C. 
At  first  the  only  contest  was  the  foot  race.  In  the  18th  Olympiad 
(i.e.  before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century)  this  was  supplemented 
by  the  Pentathlon, — jumping,  running,  throwing  the  discus,  casting 
the  javelin,  and  wrestling; — and  a  little  later  by  boxing  and  the 
chariot  race.  The  whole  festival  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  Zeus, 
and  was  protected  by  a  sacred  truce  backed  by  the  public  opinion 
and  the  armed  force  of  every  Greek  state  from  Asia  Minor  to  Sicily. 
Victory  in  an  Olympic  contest  meant  glory  not  only  for  the  success- 
ful athlete  but  for  his  city,  and  simple  as  was  the  immediate  reward 
— a  wreath  of  wild  olive — the  honors  accorded  were  such  as  were 
given  for  no  other  achievement.  A  triumphal  entry  into  his  city,  a 
seat  of  honor  in  the  theatre,  the  privilege  of  a  statue  in  Olympia,  and 
a  fame  that  lived  in  his  family  and  city  —  often  indeed  throughout 
Hellas — for  generations,  were  the  prize  of  the  victorious  wrestler  or 
runner.  And  this  was  no  exaltation  of  brute  strength, — the  contests 
requiring  activity  and  skill  were  always  valued  beyond  those  requir- 
ing only  strength.  It  was  bodily  excellence  in  its  fullest  sense  that 
was  honored  and  idealized  in  the  great  games.  Little  less  illustrious 
than  the  Olympic  festival  were  the  Pythian  games  at  Delphi  in  honor 
of  Apollo,  the  Nemean  near  the  Argive  city  of  Cleonae  in  honor  of 
Zeus,  and  the  games  in  honor  of  Poseidon,  held  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth.  The  same  rules  and  ideals  were  attached  to  all,  except  that 
in  the  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games  there  was  a  musical 
contest  as  well  as  those  in  athletics. - 

^Gdyssey,  VIII,  383  seqq. 

^Gardiner,  Greek  Athletic  Sports  and  Festivals  (Loudon,  1910). 
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A  single  incident  of  later  days  may  perhaps  illustrate  better  than 
any  extended  discussion  just  what  athletic  excellence  meant  to  the 
Greeks.  During  the  fiercest  period  of  the  Pelopponesian  war,  when 
capture  by  the  enemy  meant  inevitable  death,  a  Spartan  ship  was 
taken  by  the  Athenians.  Among  the  captives  was  one  Doriaeus  of 
Rhodes.  Now  Doriaeus  was  not  only  himself  a  famous  athlete,  but 
he  was  the  grandson  of  that  Diagoras  of  Rhodes  for  whom  Pindar 
had  written  the  seventh  Olympian  ode,  the  victor  in  the  boxing  con- 
test at  Olympia  in  464.  The  great  ode  had  been  written  in  letters  of 
gold  and  placed  in  the  temple  of  Lindos,  one  of  the  three  cities  of 
Rhodes.  Diagoras  had  won  victories,  Pindar  himself  tells  us,  at  the 
Isthmus,  at  Nemea,  at  Athens,  at  Thebes,  at  Argos,  at  Aegina  and 
at  Megara,  as  well  as  at  Olympia,  and  his  name  had  been  heralded 
throughout  Greece.  Now  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  victory  of 
Diagoras  the  captors  of  his  grandson  discovered  whom  they  had 
taken.  At  once  they  released  him,  treated  him  with  every  mark  of 
respect,  and  sent  him  back  to  the  city.  All  the  passions  of  a  des- 
perate and  merciless  war  yielded  to  the  magic  of  the  name  of  one 
whom  Athenians  as  well  as  Spartans  delighted  to  honor.  In  the 
field  of  athletics  all  Hellenes  were  citizens  of  one  city,  and  the  sacred 
truce  of  Olympia  held  good  when  all  other  laws,  divine  and  human, 
were  trampled  in  the  dust.*  Add  to  this  the  eloquent  description  of 
the  supremely  happy  man  in  the  tenth  Pythian  ode  of  Pindar  :  "That 
m.an  is  happy  and  song-worthy  by  the  skilled,  who  victorious  by 
might  of  hand  or  vigor  of  foot  achieves  the  greatest  prizes  with  dar- 
ing and  with  strength ;  and  who  in  his  lifetime  sees  his  son,  while  yet 
a  boy,  crowned  happily  with  Pythian  wreaths.  The  brazen  heaven, 
it  is  true,  is  inaccessible  to  him;  but  whatsoever  joys  we  race  of 
mortals  touch,  he  reaches  to  the  farthest  voyage."  * 

No  less  significant  in  its  nature  and  influence  than  gymnastics 
but  of  necessity  much  more  subtle  and  complex,  lyrical  poetry  gives 
us  a  record  and  expression  of  the  development  of  the  Greek  spirit 
that  is  as  fascinating  as  it  is  elusive.  In  actual  fact  the  art  of  song 
must  have  preceded  the  epic.    The  Linus  song  of  Achilles'  shield  and 

2This  was  an  ancient  practice.  Hesiod  tells  Ijow  he  took  part  in  a  poetic 
competition  (Works.  648  seqq.),  and  a  well-known  tradition  says  that  he  de- 
feated Homer  in  such  a  contest. 

^See  Myers'  note  on  Olymp.  VII  in  his  Odes  of  Pindar. 

^Trans.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Greek  Poets,  I,  357. 


the  paean  of  Iliad  I,  473,  sufificiently  support  the  feeUng  that  one 
would  naturally  have  even  were  there  no  evidence,  and  the  legend  of 
Orpheus  is  certainly  older  than  Homer.  But  we  have  no  Greek  songs 
that  we  can  be  sure  are  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,"  and  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  lyric  poetry  did  not  begin 
to  be  really  significant  until  the  great  period  of  the  epic  had  drawn 
to  a  close.  Once  it  did  make  its  appearance  as  a  fine  art  it  leaped  at 
once  to  a  high  level,  and  Homer  himself  hardly  meant  more  to  an 
Athenian  of  the  age  of  Plato  than  did  Archilochus  and  Simonides. 
More  reflective,  more  analytic,  more  introspective,  interpreting  with 
infinitely  more  subtlety,  delicacy  and  range  the  passions,  emotions 
and  aspirations  of  the  individual  soul  than  could  any  purely  narrative 
poetry,  the  lyrics  belonged  to  a  different  age  and  responded  to  a  dif- 
ferent need.  The  long  roll  of  Greek  singers  begins  with  the  names 
of  Callinus  and  Archilochus,  and  ends  with  that  of  Theocritus.  The 
fragments  that  are  left  to  us  reflect  every  emotion  that  could  have 
meaning  to  a  Greek  soul,  and  the  lyrical  record  of  passion  and  hope 
only  ceases  when  that  soul  had  grown  numb  and  cold  under  the  dead 
hand  of  an  alien  rule. 

The  student  who  approaches  Greek  lyrical  poetry®  with  the 
supposition  that  it  can  hardly  be  very  dissimilar  from,  say,  English 
lyrical  poetry,  since  men's  passions,  joys  and  sorrows  are  funda- 
mentally human  and  universal,  will  meet  with  a  shock,  and  one  that 
is  profoundly  significant.  This  is,  briefly,  the  discovery  of  what 
form  meant  to  a  Greek.  He  finds  first  that  he  must  at  once  make  a 
radical   distinction  between  Elegiac,   Iambic  and  Melic^  (or  pecu- 

^Archilochus  flourished  about  700  B.C.,  and  Tyrtaeus,  Terpander  and 
Alcman  perhaps  a  little  later.  Sappho  and  Alcaeus  and  Stesichorus  belong 
to  the  late  seventh  century  and  early  sixth.  Simonides  flourished  c.  556-467, 
Bacchylides  c.  500-430,  Theognis  c.  570-490,  and  Pindar  c.  522-443.  Theocritus 
comes  much  later,  c.  315-  c.  260,  a  great  singer  flashing  out  unexpectedly  long 
after  the  great  creative  age  of  his  race  was  over. 

•'The  standard  collection  of  Greek  Lyric  poetry  is  that  of  Bergk,  Poetae 
Lyrici  Graeci.  The  surviving  Melic  poetry  is  given  in  Farnell,  Greek  Lyric 
Poetry,  and  an  excellent  selection  with  English  prose  translation  in  Brooks, 
Greek  Lyric  Poets.  The  best  critical,  historical  and  appreciative  accounts  of 
the  Lyric  poets  will  be  found  in  Croiset,  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Grecque,  T. 
II,  Farnell,  Greek  Lyric  Poetry  (prefatory  articles  and  introductions),  Sy- 
monds,  Greek  Poets,  Vol.  I,  and  MacKail,  Lectures  on  Greek  Poetry,  (for 
Sappho  and  Simonides).  For  convenience  the  quotations  here  given  are  in- 
variably from  Brooks.     Pindar  is  reserved  for  special  consideration. 

■^From  the  same  root  as  our  'melod/ :  poetry  made  to  be  sung,  not  de- 
claimed or  chanted. 
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liarly  lyric)  poetry.  Then  he  finds  that  a  complex  further  classifi- 
cation is  necessary,  complex  but  by  no  means  chaotic,  springing 
from  a  conviction  regarding  the  rigid  relation  of  subject  to  form  to 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  modern  parallel.  Greek  lyric  poetry, 
with  all  its  intensity  of  feeling,  was  essentially  formal  and  occasional, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  daring  singer  indeed  who  would  venture  to 
apply  to  one  occasion  a  form  appropriate  to  another.  "  From  Olym- 
pus down  to  the  wandering  minstrel  every  rank  and  degree  of  the 
Greek  community,  divine  or  human,  had  its  own  proper  allotment  of 
poetical  celebration.  The  gods  had  their  hymns,  nomes,  paeans, 
dithyrambs ;  great  men  their  encomia  and  epinicia ;  the  votaries  of 
pleasure  their  erotica  and  sym^XDsiaca ;  the  mourner  his  threnodia 
and  elegies;  the  vine-dresser  his  epilenici ;  the  herdsmen  their  buco- 
lica ;  even  the  beggar  his  eiresioni  and  chelidonisma."  ^ 

This  implies  a  lack  of  neither  inventiveness  nor  variety.  It  was 
simply  the  result  of  a  keen  and  sensitive  ear  and  an  inborn  passion 
for  beautiful  and  appropriate  form.  Beauty  without  appropriateness 
was  not  beauty.  One  questions  indeed  whether  the  two  words  are 
not  almost  synonymous  as  applied  to  Greek  poetry  and  art,  expres- 
sions of  the  same  essential  quality  viewed  from  two  points  of  view. 
Any  new  device,  metrical  or  other,  was  legitimate  and  welcome  if  it 
made  the  poetic  form  more  flexible,  more  perfectly  responsive  to  the 
thought  or  play  of  emotions  that  it  was  designed  to  express,  but  not 
otherwise.  Nothing  is  more  curious  and  interesting  to  a  modern  in 
such  a  history  of  music^  as  that  given  by  Plutarch  than  the  fact  that 
every  name  is  associated  with  special  forms.  "  Now  Thaletas,  Xeno- 
damus  and  Xenocritus,  and  their  scholars,  were  poets  that  addicted 
themselves  altogether  to  the  making  of  paeans ;  Polymnestus  was  all 
for  the  Orthian  or  military  strain,  and  Sacadas  for  elegies.  Others, 
....  affirm  Xenodamus  to  have  been  a  maker  of  songs  for  dances 
(Hyporchemes)  and  not  of  paeans ;  and  a  tune  of  Xenodamus  is  pre- 
served which  plainly  appears  to  have  been  composed'  for  a  dance. 

^Mure's  History  of  Greek  Literature,  quoted  by  Farnell,  Greek  Lyric 
Poetry,  p.  3.  For  the  forms  and  metres  of  Greek  poetry,  see  Schmidt, 
Rhythmic  and  Metric  of  the  Classical  Languages,  and  Hardie,  Lectures  on 
Classical  Subjects. 

^Concerning  Music  in  Plutarch's  Morals,  Vol.  I,  Ed.  Goodwin,  Boston, 
1883.  The  development  of  music  and  lyric  poetry  went  hand  in  hand.  Lyric 
poetry  was  not  made  to  be  read  or  chanted,  as  epics  or  elegies  were,  but  to 
be  sung  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  stringed  instrument  or  a  flute. 
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Now  that  a  paean  differs  from  a  song  made  for  a  dance  is  manifest 
from  the  poems  of  Pindar,  who  composed  both,"  and  so  on.  It  was 
only  when  these  innovations  became  extravagant  and  fanciful  that 
decline  set  in.  "  Other  innovations,"  says  Plutarch,  "  were  also  made 
by  Alkman  and  Stesichorus,  who  nevertheless  receded  not  from  the 
ancient  forms.  But  Crexus,  Timotheus  and  Philoxenus,  and  those 
other  poets  of  the  same  age,  growing  more  arrogant  and  studious  of 
novelty,  affected  those  other  manners  now  called  Philanthropic  and 
Thematic.  For  now  the  fewness  of  strings  and  the  plainness  and 
m^ajesty  of  the  old  music  are  looked  upon  as  absolutely  out  of  date." 
And  he  laments  that  "our  men  of  art,  contemning  its  ancient  majesty, 
instead  of  that  manly,  grave,  heaven-born  music,  so  acceptable  to 
the  gods,  have  brought  into  the  theatres  a  sort  of  effeminate  musical 
tattling,  mere  sound  without  substance."  ^° 

One  who  might  be  inclined  to  question  a  custom  requiring  the 
poet  to  have  so  severe  a  regard  to  form,  who  feels  that  any  restraint 
imposed  on  the  divine  passion  of  the  singer  is  a  chaining  of  the  eagle's 
wings,  may  be  reminded  of  the  range  and  power  of  the  modern  son- 
net. But  a  Greek  would  not  have  found  the  question  intelligible.  The 
mere  unrestrained  utterances  of  passion  would  have  been  to  him 
liys'teria,  intoxication,  unprofitable  madness.  The  nearest  approach 
to  this  which  he  would  have  tolerated  was  the  dithyramb,  the  song 
now  stately,  now  wild,  now  solemn,  now  rapid  and  frenzied,  that  was 
fittingly  used  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus.^^  And  even  we  may  realize 
the  subtle  but  profoundly  real  connection  between  law  and  art,  the 
universal  truth  contained  in  Bacon's  remark  that  "  nature  may  be 
commanded  only  by  being  obeyed,"  and  may  recognize  that  the  most 
sublimely  inspired  creations  of  Beethoven  and  Handel  are  no  less 
restrained  by  the  laws  of  harmony  than  Cologne  Cathedral  by  the 
Isws  of  architecture.     The  Greeks  were  no  more  and  no  less  domi- 

lopiutarch,  op.  cit,  pp.  112,  114.  Plutarch  was  born,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, somewhere  about  50  A.D.,  and  wrote  these  words  accordingly  more 
than  five  hundred  years  after  the  age  of  Pindar  and  Simonides.  But  he  was 
a  Greek,  full  of  a  most,  appreciative  sym.pathy  with  the  great  past  of  his  race, 
and  this  whole  discourse  is  most  instructive.  Note  the  criticisms  of  destruc- 
tive innovations  which  he  quotes  from  Pherecrates  and  Aristophanes,  op.  cit, 
pp.  124-5. 

iiThough  even  the  dithyramb,  says  Muller,  "was  subject  to  the  constraint 
of  fixed  laws,  and  all  the  .eparate  parts  are  carefully  incorporated  in  the 
artfully  constructed  whole."  Hist  of  Greek  Literature,  C.  XXX  ad  fin.,  quot- 
ed with  approval  by  Farnell,  p.  664. 
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T?ated  by  law  than  supreme  artists  must  always  be.  They  simply 
realized  more  consciously  and  more  universally  than  we  usually  do 
that  while  the  more  subtle  and  profound  the  genius,  the  more  subtle 
and  profound  will  be  the  laws  he  will  discover  and  obey,  yet  the  re- 
straint, the  obedience  must  be  no  less  absolute  on  the  higher  plane 
than  the  lower.  And  with  their  innate  hunger  for  clear,  tangible, 
definite  thinking,  they  tried  to  classify  their  forms  and  laws.  A  poet 
might  choose  to  express  himself  in  an  elegy,  a  nome,  an  epinikion,  or 
v/hat  not,  but  he  would  no  more  try  to  write  an  elegy  in  iambics  than 
Handel  would  have  composed  the  Hallelujah  chorus  in  ragtime. 

One  other  characteristic  of  Greek  lyric  poetry  must  be  empha- 
sized, a  characteristic  that  pervades  the  whole  body  of  Greek  song 
that  is  left  us  from  Archilochus  to  Pindar, — its  direct  relation  to 
life  and  conduct.  There  is  little  or  nothing  that  is  contemplative  or 
ecstatic.  It  is  essentially  dynamic,of ten  directly  didactic,© f ten  religious 
in  a  practical  and  moral  sense.  It  is  said  that  beside  the  statue  of  Apollo 
in  the  temple  of  Delos  stood  the  Graces,  one  carrying  a  lyre,  another 
a  flute,  another  with  a  shepherd's  pipe  set  to  her  lips.  There  was  a 
tradition  that  Athena  herself  taught  Apollo  his  skill  on  the  pipe ;  and 
the  singers  of  Greece  had  it  ever  in  remembrance  that  the  divinities 
of  light  and  wisdom  presided  over  their  art  and  gave  them  their  in- 
spiration. "  The  more  ancient  Greeks,"  says  Plutarch,^^  "  employed 
their  whole  musical  skill  in  the  worship  of  the  gods  and  the  educa- 
tion of  youth ;  at  which  time,  there  being  no  theatres  erected,  music 
was  yet  confined  within  the  walls  of  their  temples,  as  being  that  with 
which  they  worshipped  the  Supreme  Deity  and  sang  the  praises  of 
virtuous  men.''  And'  though  songs  come  to  one's  mind  that  make 
one  question  the  literal  truth  of  so  strong  a  statement,  it  is  not  unin- 
structive  that  a  cultured  Greek  could  make  it.  There  are  two  sides 
to  this  peculiarly  religious,  moral  and  practical  tone  of  the  Greek 
lyrics, — the  tendency  to  objectiveness,  concreteness  in  subject  matter, 
and  the  tendency  to  moral  reflection.  But  both  tendencies  illustrate 
the  same  fundamentally  practical  and  ethical  habit  of  thinking,  the 
insistence  on  reality,  which  was  inseparably  associated  in  the  Greek 
mind  with  the  insistence  on  appropriate  forms. 

At  the  same  time,  Greek  lyric  poetry  while  more  subjective,  more 
personal,  more  reflective,  shows — until  we  reach  the  fifth  century — 

i^Op.  cit.,  p.  122. 
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little  advance  on  the  moral  standards  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Conform- 
ity to  an  absolute  ideal,  the  notion  of  right  action  as  such  without  re- 
gard to  the  praise  of  men  or  any  earthly  reward,  is  still  unknown. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  epics,  the  eye  to  reward  and  praise  gives  an  im- 
pression of  positive  meanness,  but  more  often  the  effect  is  simply  tO' 
emphasize  the  natural  love  of  the  pleasures  of  the  moment.  The 
philosophy  of  Horace — "  Carpe  diem,''  of  Herrick — "  Gather  ye 
rosebuds  while  ye  may,"  and  of  Omar  Khayyam,  is  the  philosophy 
of  Alcaeus.  ''  Let  us  drink  ...  for  the  son  of  Semele  and  Zeus 
gave  to  men  wine  that  banishes  care."  "  It  is  not  well  to  turn  the 
mind  to  troubles,  for  we  shall  profit  nothing,  O  Bacchus,  by  grieving ; 
Lut  the  best  remedy  is  that  we  have  wine  brought  and  make  us 
dVunk."  But  common  as  such  a  sentiment  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be,  it  was  too  easy  and  superficial  a  solution  of  life's 
problems  to  really  satisfy  the  Hellenic  mind,  keenly  as  that  mind  ever 
appreciated  the  brightness  of  the  present  world  and  the  dark  uncer- 
tainty of  the  future.  Reflective  minds  who  found  themselves  unable- 
to  solve  the  riddle  of  life  were  more  apt  to  drift  into  the  fierce  cyni- 
cism of  Archilochus  ("  No  one  when  he  has  died  is  held  in  honor 
and  esteem  among  the  citizens,  but  we  turn  rather  after  the  excel- 
lence of  the  living  man."  *'  One  great  thing  I  know,  to  requite  with 
stern  evils  him  who  does  evilly  to  me  ")^^,  the  sad  bitterness  of 
Theognis^*  or  Bacchylides  ("not  to  have  been  born  is  best  for  mor- 
tals, and  not  to  look  upon  the  light  of  the  sun ;  and  no  one  among 
men  is  happy  always  ")^^,  and  the  stately  melancholy  of  Simonides 
("  Little  is  the  might  of  men,  and  bootless  their  cares,  and  in  a  brief 
life  there  is  trouble  upon  trouble.  And  death  not  to  be  escaped  hangs 
over  all  alike ;  for  of  that  both  the  good  and  whosoever  is  bad  have 
won  an  equal  share."  "'  Never  say  being  mortal  what  comes  to  pass 
to-morrow,  nor  when  thou  seest  a  man  happy,  for  how  long  he  wdll" 
be  so;  for  swift  is  the  transit  and  not  so  swift  is  that  of  the  fly  upon 
the   wing")^''.      Cynicism,   rebellion,   philosophic   but   hopeless   ac- 

i^Brooks,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

i-*The  admirable  translation  in  verse  of  the  extant  fragments  of  Theognis 
by  T.  H.  Frere  is  contained  in  Banks,  The  Works  of  Hesiod,  Callimachus  and 
Theognis,  published  in  Bohn's  Classical  Library.  See  also  Symonds'  chapter 
on  the  Gnomic  Poets,  op.  cit.  I,  p.  236. 

i^Brooks,  p.  146. 

i^Brooks,  pp.  117,  120. 
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'quiescence  are  all  more  characteristic  of  the  Greek  poets  than  the 
"drink  and  forget"  attitude  to  life's  evils.  But  the  tendency  to  mel- 
ancholy is  strikingly  present,  the  tendency  to  joy  strikingly  lacking 
all  through.  Even  Anacreon  in  the  midst  of  his  loves  and  banquets 
shudders  at  the  coming  of  old  age  and  the  prospect  of  death :  "  Now 
are  my  temples  gray  and  my  head  white,  and  gracious  youth  is  no 
longer  with  me,  and  my  teeth  are  old.  And  a  long  time  of  sweet  life 
is  no  more  left  me ;  wherefore  I  often  sigh  in  fear  of  Tartarus.  For 
terrible  is  the  depth  of  Hades,  and  grievous  the  descent  to  it ;  for  it 
is  fated  for  him  that  has  gone  down  to  come  not  up  again."  Death 
is  of  all  things  the  worst,  and  its  inevitableness  hangs  like  a  shadow 
over  the  Greek  mind.  "  For  to  one  dread  gulf  come  all  things,  both 
great  virtues  and  wealth,"  sang  Simonides,  and  Sappho  adds  with  a 
sad  certainty  whose  uncompromising  directness  is  peculiarly  Greek, 
"  Death  is  evil,  the  gods  have  so  judged,  for  if  it  were  good  they 
would  have  died."  ^"^  The  logic  is  hardly  convincing,  indeed,  but  the 
words  are  wonderfully  human  in  their  rebellion,  the  bitterness  of 
their  protest  against  the  dread  necessity  that  lies  in  wait  for  mortals. 
Yet  the  lyrical  poetry  of  Greece  is  far  from  showing  a  crushed 
spirit.  Melancholy  there  is,  but  neither  collapse  nor  surrender. 
Serenely  the  poets  sang  their  songs  on  infinitely  varied  themes,  cheer- 
ing men  on,  sometimes  doubtless  to  the  pleasures  of  wine  and  revelry, 
but  often  to  valor,  loyalty,  magnanimity,  and  justice.  Firm  endur- 
ance of  ills,  the  praise  of  courage  and  of  patriotic  devotion,  faith  in 
the  ultimate  justice  of  Zeus  and  the  justification  of  virtue, — these  are 
the  themes  that  inspire  Archilochus,  Bacchylides  and  Simonides  to 
their  finest  songs,  and  give  warmth  to  the  wise  verses  of  Solon.  Per- 
haps two  quotations  may  be  permitted,  one  early,  from  Archilochus, 
one  late,  from  Simonides,  the  contemporary  of  Pindar  and  Aeschy- 
lus. Archilochus  first :  "  Endure,  endure  my  soul,  disquieted  by 
griefs  beyond  remedy,  and  setting  thy  breast  against  the  foe,  hold  thy 
ground,  taking  up  thy  stand  firm  and  close  amid  the  spears  of  the 
enemy.    If  thou  conquerest,  exult  not  openly;  if  thou  art  conquered, 

I'Brooks,  op.  cit.,  p.  59.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  this  the  conclu- 
sion involved  in  Solon's  tale  of  Cleobis  and  Biton.  (Herodotus,  I,  31).  I  sug- 
gest the  problem  without  offering  a  sure  solution,  but  Solon's  attitude  cer- 
tainly seems  to  imply  a  rejection  of  the  popular  and  Homeric  view  of  death 
which  is  contained  in  Odyssey,  XI  and  condemned  in  Plato,  Republic,  III, 
386-7,  and  the  substitution  of  a  belief  in  death  as  a  release,  a  rest,  or  the 
even  happier  heaven  of  Pindar.     (Oiymp.  II). 
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lie  not  down  in  thy  house  and  mourn.  But  rejoice  in  that  which  is- 
meet  for  rejoicing,  and  grieve  not  over  much  at  calamities,  but  learn 
what  condition  prevails  among  men."  It  is  difficult  to  select  from 
Simonides,  but  this  seven  line  gem  will  do  as  well  as  any :  "  There 
is  a  story  that  once  virtue  dwelt  upon  the  pathless  rocks,  but  that  now 
she  guards  the  holy  places  of  the  gods,  and  meets  not  in  visible  pres- 
ence the  eyes  of  any  mortals,  save  him  from  whose  utmost  frame 
comes  heart-grieving  sweat,  and  who  reaches  the  topmost  height  of 
manhood." 

It  may  be  said  then  that  lyric  poetry,  to  the  full  extent  of  its- 
great  power,  exercised  a  two-fold  influence  on  the  race  whose  genius 
and  aspirations  it  at  once  expressed  and  helped  to  guide, — an  influ- 
ence on  the  appreciation  of  form,  and  an  influence  on  reflection  re- 
garding conduct.  Its  living  force  as  an  element  in  Greek  life  and' 
education  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  But  its  significance  may  be 
best  appreciated  after  all  if  we  remember  that  this  one  record  of 
genius  and  development  was  not  isolated.  The  message  of  one  form 
of  expression  is  only  fully  understood  if  it  is  seen  in  its  relation  to 
others.  Taking  all  together  we  may  see,  underlying  all  the  details  and 
phases  of  the  evolution  of  the  Greek  attitude  to  life,  a  steadily  firmer 
grasp  of  one  fundamental  principle — that  freedom  has  rational  mean- 
ing only  when  it  is  dominated  by  law.  How  to  maintain  and  expand  the 
ancient  Hellenic  traditions  of  freedom,  and  how  to  make  freedom 
rational  by  discovering  the  appropriate  forms  and  laws  that  should 
control  its  expression,  were  problems  that  lay  behind  every  phase  and 
utterance  of  the  Greek  genius  and  dominated  Greek  education.  We- 
have  just  seen  how  this  may  be  illustrated  in  the  field  of  lyric  poetry. 
Even  a  hasty  examination  of  any  collection  of  Greek  pottery  will  il- 
lustrate its  application  to  the  art  of  vase  painting.^^  And  it  is  equally 
evident  in  the  field  of  politics.  Long  before  the  Persian  wars  the 
Greeks  had  developed  their  characteristic  political  institution, — the 
free  city  state.  Not  all  of  the  cities  had  passed  like  Athens  through 
the  complete  cycle  of  evolution  from  monarchy  through  aristocracy 
and  tyranny  to  democracy ;  but  they  were  all  intensely  alive,  intense- 
ly jealous  of  their  independence,  and  absolutely  committed  to  the 

i^Compare,  for  instance,  a  vase  of  the  Geometric  period  with  one  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  both  with,  say,  a  piece  of  Chinese  medallion  ware  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  typical  piece  of  modern  hand-pamted  china  on  the  other. 
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city-state  idea.  In  no  other  city  had  Sparta's  absolute  subordination 
of  the  citizen  to  the  state  taken  such  extreme  form.  But  the  small- 
ness  of  each  independent  community  made  possible  a  unique  com- 
bination of  law  with  freedom,  a  peculiarly  close  identification  of  the 
state  with  its  members.  The  state  was  both  an  organism  and  a  work 
of  art,  the  product  of  both  nature  and  convention,  the  form  taken 
by  a  thing  of  life,  as  truly  as  was  a  poem. 

Putting  together  then  all  our  means  of  information  as  to 
what  the  Greeks  valued  and  the  way  they  did  things,  it  is  possible  to 
express  both  briefly  and  accurately  what  a  typical  Athenian  citizen 
of  the  early  fifth  century  would  want  his  son  to  be  and  to  do.  Phy- 
sical strength,  agility,  and  beauty,  a  keen,  well-equipped  and  effective 
mind,  respect  for  the  gods,  acceptance  and  realization  of  the  laws  of 
rhythm  and  harmony,^^  and  good  citizenship,  with  personal  and 
spiritual  freedom  within  these  limits,  were  the  ideals  to  be  sought 
by  every  good  Athenian.  How  far  they  were  conscious  before  the 
age  of  Sophocles  might  indeed  be  questioned.  Pindar's  ideal,  if  we 
may  judge  by  his  own  statement,  was  victory  in  the  games.  An 
anonymous  poet^°  who  may  quite  probably  have  expressed  a  common 
enough  conviction  places  health,  beauty,  well-gotten  wealth,  and 
social  pleasure  in  this  order  of  desirability.  But  one  need  not  take 
these  and  similar  utterances  too  seriously.  There  are  times  when 
anyone  may  want  some  one  thing  so  intensely  that  its  acquirement 
would  seem  the  sum  total  of  good,  and,  anyway,  one  must  not  ask 
an  epinikion  or  a  banquet  song  to  be  either  profound  or  comprehen- 
sive. If  one  seeks  to  know  the  real  ideals  of  a  man  or  a  people 
one  must  take  the  aims  that  seem  to  consistently  dominate  their  life 
and  work,  the  really  guiding  principles  and  motives.  No  statement 
of  the  content  of  Greek  ideals  could  ignore  victory  in  the  games, 
health,  wealth  or  beauty.  But  all  these  taken  together,  significant  as 
they  are,  will  not  account  for  the  things  on  which  a  city  like  Athens 
most  prided  herself,^^  or  any  of  the  most  characteristic  and'  perma- 

^^^Implying  recognition  of  the  essential  and  the  appropriate,  a  moderation 
and  restraint  (Sophrosunc)  that  made  extreme  emphasis  of  any  part  of  life — 
as  of  a  picture,  a  statue,  a  poem,  or  the  body  ilself — discordant  and  immoral. 
I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  inscription  at  Delphi,  Nothing  m  excess. 

^"Possibly  Simonides,  as  Symonds  supposes  (Greek  Poets,  I,  357).  But 
see  Farnell,  p.  241,  and  note  on  p.  384. 

2^Cf.  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles,  Thucydides,  Book  II. 
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nent  fruits  of  Greek  civilization.  Above  all  lesser  things  that  might 
be  desired  were  physical  excellence,  reverence,  temperance,  and  jus- 
tice, conscious  ideals,  better  undierstood  with  every  generation,  since 
Hesiod. 

Two  of  these,  reverence  for  the  gods  and  justice  (duty  to  one's 
fellows,  the  basis  of  good  citizenship)  were  inseparably  bound  to- 
gether. This  was  not  so  much  because  religion  and  morals  went 
together  in  any  inevitable  way  as  because  the  favor  of  the  gods  meant 
prosperity,  because  worship  was  pre-eminently  a  family,  tribe  and 
city  affair,  and  because  a  certain  affectionate  reverence  both  for  the 
deities  of  Olympus  and  for  the  gods  of  wood  and  field,  of  earth  and 
air,  of  home  and  city,  was  ingrained  in  the  Greek  mind.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  moral  side  of  religion  had  been  present  even  in  Homer, 
and  it  was  becomingly  increasingly  prominent  in  the  mind's  of 
thoughtful  men  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century.  Reverence 
in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  much  more  than 
fear.  There  is  a  real  feeling,  albeit  in  Homer  an  occasional  one,  that 
the  gods  stand  for  justice,  and  this  is  made  quite  explicit  in  Hesiod, 
entangled  as  it  is  with  the  tales  of  divine  cruelty,  passion,  and  incon- 
sistency. But  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  sign  of  a  real  effort  to  face  the 
old  theology,  to  sift,  from  it  the  irrational  and  the  immoral,  and  to 
place  the  religious  sanction  for  justice  and  righteousness  on  a 
sounder  basis  of  consistent  and  rational  faith  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  fifth, — the  age  of  Xeno- 
phanes,  Parmenides,  Pythagoras,  Pindar  and  Aeschylus.  Then,  how- 
ever, there  came  a  radically  new  and  significant  departure.  Thus 
said  Xenophanes,  for  example  :^-  "  God  is  one,  supreme  among  gods 
and  men,  and  not  like  mortals  in  body  or  in  mind.  The  whole  of  him 
sees,  the  whole  perceives,  the  whole  hears."  Such  a  doctrine  is  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  reconcile  with  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod. 

But  that  this  teaching  of  Xenophanes  was  accepted  by  any  con- 
siderable group  even  of  the  well  informed  is  doubtful.  The  effort 
to  find  truth  and  reality  summed  up  in  one  Supreme  Being  who  is 
far  above  the  petty  passions  of  humanity  is  simply  a  sign  of  the 
times,  the  first  statement  of  a  conscious  idealism.  The  ordinary  view 
of  life  and  conduct  is  better  expressed  in  the  naive  tales  of  Herodo- 
tus, and  is  crude  enough.    "  Croesus,"  said  Solon  to  the  wealthy  and 

22Arthur  Fairbanks,  The  First  Philosophers  of  Greece,  p.  67. 
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powerful  King  of  Lydia,  "do  you  inquire  of  me  concerning  human 
affairs, — of  me,  who  know\s  that  the  dimnity  is  alzvays  jeaious  and 
delights  in  confitsionV  "Do  you  see,"  said  the  wise  Artabanus  to 
Xerxes,  "  how  the  deity  strikes  with  his  thunder  the  tallest  animals, 
and  suflfers  them  not  to  be  ostentatious,  but  the  smaller  animals  do 
not  at  all  offend  him  ?  Do  you  see  how  he  ever  hurls  his  bolts  against 
the  loftiest  buildings,  and  trees  of  the  like  kind?  For  the  deity  is 
wont  to  cut  off  everything  that  is  too  highly  exalted.  .  .  .  Thus 
even  a  large  army  is  often  defeated  by  a  sm.all  one,  in  such  manner 
as  this ;  when  the  deity,  through  jealousy,  strikes  them,  with  terror 
or  lightning,  whereby  they  perish  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  them- 
selves ;  for  the  deity  will  not  suffer  anyone  but  himself  to  have  high 
thoughts."  -^  So  the  unvarying  good  fortune  of  Polycrates  troubled 
his  friend  Amasis,  "  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  the  divinity  is  jealous  .  . 
for  I  cannot  remember  that  I  ever  heard  of  any  man,  who,  having 
been  constantly  successful,  did  not  at  last  utterly  perish."  2*.  Croesus 
himself,  made  wise  through  experience,  warns  Cyrus  that  "  there  is 
a  wheel  in  human  affairs,  which,  continually  revolving,  does  not 
suffer  the  same  persons  to  be  always  successful."  Even  if  it  be 
pointed  out  that  of  all  these  only  Solon  is  a  Greek,  yet  he  was  counted 
by  the  Greeks  one  of  their  wisest.  And  even  Pindar,  lofty  as  was 
his  conception  of  the  gods,  shows  signs  of  the  same  fear  lest  Zeus 
may  be  jealous  of  prosperity,  and  prays  that  "  in  directing  this  people 
unharmed  by  thy  envy''  he  will  grant  "  that  the  gale  may  not  swerve 
from  its  course  that  wafts  the  fortunes  of  Xenophon."  ^^ 

This  popular  conception  of  Zeus  as  a  "jealous  god"  who  will 
not  suft'er  anyone  but  himself  to  have  high  thoughts  is  hardly  an 
advance  on  Homer.  But  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Herodotus  a 
higher  notion  of  divine  sovereignty,  and  a  truer,  less  external  inter- 
pretation of  moderation  was  being  uttered  by  Pindar  and  Aeschylus, 
— a  new  gospel  that  was  adopted  and  given  immortal  form  by  So- 
phocles and  embodied  finally  in  the  teachings  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle.  Not  only  are  the  gods  of  Pindar  more  spiritual  than 
those  of  Homer,  more  completely  differentiated  from  the  forces  of 
nature,-^  but  they  are  no  longer  whimsical,  passionate,  easily  deceived 

2?'Herodotus,  VII,  10. 
2-1  Herodotus,  III,  41. 
2-'01ymp.  Ill,  23-8. 
26Pyth.  II,  49,  seqq. 
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and  quarrelsome.  They  are  all-pxiwerful,  all-seeing,  and  inflexibly 
just.  ''The  god  accomplishes  for  himself  every  end  after  conceiving 
it, — that  god  who  overtakes  even  the  winged  eagle  and  passes  by  the 
dolphins  in  his  course  through  the  sea ;  many  a  man  too  does  he  bend, 
while  to  others  he  gives  imperishable  glory."  -^  When  the  hapless 
Coronis  was  faithless  to  Apollo  he  knew  of  her  infidelity,  not  by  a 
message  from  Iris.  Far  away  though  he  might  be,  his  all-seeing  eye 
saw  her  sin,  for  his  omniscience  "deals  not  in  falsehoods,  nor  can 
any  god  or  mortal  deceive  it  either  in  actions  or  intention."  ^^  "  If 
a  man  expect  that  in  doing  anything  he  will  not  be  seen  by  the  god. 
he  is  in  error."  ^^  Tales  of  divine  cruelty,  passions,  imperfections, 
Pindar  refuses  to  believe.  "  For  a  man  it  is  reasonable  that  he 
should  say  about  the  gods  only  what  is  good,  for  the  blame  is  less."^° 
And  if  we  put  aside  the  Prometheus  Bound  almost  every  page  of 
Aeschylus  expresses  the  same  conception  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
justice  of  Zeus, — a  perfection  gained'  indeed  by  striving  and  suffer- 
ing but  none  the  less  lofty. 

'Tireless  and  effortless,  works  forth  its  will 
The  arm  divine, 
God  from  his  holy  seat,  in  calm  of  unarmed  power, 
Brings  forth  the  deed  st  its  appointed  hour !  "  ^^ 

And  this  high  conception  of  the  majesty  and  greatness  of  the 
gods  means  more  than  reverence  for  beings  who  transcend  humanity. 
It  reacts  directly  on  earthly  standards  of  life.  Gods  and  men  to 
Pindar  have  a  common  origin,  are  kin  in  more  than  the  Homeric 
sense.  "One  race  is  there  of  men,  one  race  of  gods;  and  from  our 
Mother  (earth)  we  both  have  our  being;  but  in  our  powers  are  we 
wholly  separate;  for  the  race  of  men  is  naught;  but  the  brazen 
heaven  abides,  a  dwelling  place  steadfast  forever.  Yet  withal  we 
have  some  likeness  to  the  Immortals,  perchance  in  lofty  mind,  per- 
chance in  form ;  though  we  know  not  what  line  Fate  hath  marked  for 
the  goal  of  our  course,  whether  in  the  day-time  or  the  watches  of  the 
night."  -^^      So   Aeschylus    accepts   the   tale   of   the   supplanting   of 

27Cf.    Croiset,  La  Poesie  de  Pindare. 

28Pyth.  Ill,  27,  et  seqq. 

2901ymp.  I,  65. 

soQlymp.  I,  38-9.     See  also  Olyinp.  IX,  55  seqq. 

31  Aeschylus,  Suppliant  Maidens,  trans.  Morshead,  p.  11. 

^^Nem.  VI,  trans.  R.  C.  Jebb,  Lectures  and  Essays,  p.  5-8. 
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^^^^ffUranos  by  Kronos  and  Kronos  by  Zeus  and  draws  from  it  the  les- 
^^P  5pn  that  wisdom  and  power  grow  through  suffering  with  men  as 
r^^  with  the  Immortals!  Zeus  himself  is  a  tyrant  in  the  Prometheus 
Bound',  yet  knowing  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  of  will  between  the 
Titan  and  the  Lord  of  Heaven  we  may  see  the  play  as  only  the  first 
act  of  the  complete  drama,  a  drama  that  portrays  the  advance  of 
both  Prometheus  and  Zeus  to  a  higher  wisdom,  a  more  long-suffering 
patience  and  moderation,  an  ultimate  harmony  in  which  justice  sup- 
plants tyranny.^'*  Gods  and  men  are  alike  subject  to  the  eternal  laws 
of  right.  The  basis  is  already  laid  for  Socrates'  suggestion  that  a 
thing  is  not  holy  because  it  pleases  the  gods  but  that  it  pleases  the 
gods  because  it  is  holy.^*  Yet  if  the  gods  are  akin  to  men,  they  are 
still  to  be  revered  as  higher,  wiser,  stronger  and  better  than  we.  We 
can  only  reach  our  best  life  if  we  look  to  the  gods  for  guidance  and 
inspiration.  "  Things  of  a  day, — what  are  we,  and  what  not?  Man 
is  a  dream  of  shadows.  Nevertheless  when  a  glory  from  God  hath 
shined  on  them,  a  clear  light  abideth  upon  men,  and  serene  life."  ^^ 
With  this  purer  theology,  this  more  spiritual  religion,  came  an 
ever  surer  and  more  earnest  assertion  of  the  religious  sanction  of 
virtue.  The  conception  of  virtue  itself  is  indeed  not  that  of  Isaiah 
or  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Prudence,  courage,  reverence,  jus- 
tice, mercy  to  the  helpless  and  suppliant,  and  perhaps  above  all  tem- 
perance, moderation,  "nothing  in  excess" — these  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  virtuous  man  to  Pindar  and  Aeschylus  as  to  all  serious 
Greek  thinkers  since  Hesiod.''^  The  older  poets  had,  it  is  true,  as- 
serted that  Zeus  punished  sin  and  rewards  virtue,  but  in  Pindar  and 
Aeschylus  the  contradiction  involved  in  the  championship  of  justice 
by  an  unjust  God,  the  punishment  of  lawlessness  by  a  being  himself 
lawless  was  swept  aside.  Hardly  even  in  the  Hebrew  prophets  is  the 
righteousness  of  God  and  the  certain  punishment  of  crime  by  a  just 
and  all-seeing  Deity  asserted  with  more  earnest  insistence  than  in  the 
prayer  of  Solon  or  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus.  "  The  fruits  of 
insolence  and  crime  bring  vengeance  sure,  though  slow.  Zeus  seeth 
all  things,  and  like  a  wind  scattering  the  clouds,  which  shakes  the 

"^See  Myers'  article  on  Aeschylus  in  Abbott's  Hellenica. 

^■^Euthyphron,  passim,  especially  c    10. 

••^•'Pythian,  VIII. 

^^'Cf.  Jebb,  Lectures  and  Essays,  p.  55,  et.  seqq. 
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deep  places  of  the  sea  and  rages  over  the  cornland  and  comes  at  last 
to  heaven,  the  seat  of  the  gods,  and  makes  a  clear  sky  to  be  seen, 
whereupon  the  sun  breaks  out  in  glory  and  the  clouds  are  gone — so 
is  the  vengeance  of  Zeus.  He  may  seem  to  forget,  but  sooner  or  later 
he  strikes ;  perchance  the  guilty  may  escape,  yet  his  blameless  children 
or  remote  posterity  pay  the  penalty."  ^~  Aeschylus  is  equally  sure 
not  only  that  '*  the  blow  that  fells  the  sinner  is  of  God,"  but  that  the 
sin  of  the  father  is  visited  upon  the  children,  and  that  this — not  a 
petty  jealousy,  a  cruel  whim,  or  a  blind  Fate — is  the  secret  of  the 
curse  that  lay  on  the  houses  of  Pelops  and  Labdacus.  There  is  even 
a  further  analogy  between  the  Hebrew  and  Aeschylean  points  of  view 
in  the  doctrine  that  sin  blinds  the  sinner,  that  if  a  man  wants  to  make 
a  misstep  the  god  who  would  willingly  aid  him  for  good  turns 
tempter  and  aids  him  for  evil,  that  the  Lord  may  "  harden  Pharaoh's 
heart  "  and  in  his  anger  move  David  to  number  the  host  of  Israel, 
that  "  when  the  fool  to  folly  hasteth  God  shall  speed  him  to  his 
fall."  ^^  Such  a  belief  moved  Plato  to  deep  displeasure,  sure  as  he  is 
that  God  is  the  author  of  nothing  but  good.^^  But  it  is  a  long  ad- 
vance on  the  ordinary  Homeric  point  of  view.  And  Aeschylus  him- 
self sees  clearly  that  the  doctrine  of  the  unvarying  justice  of  Zeus 
overthrows  the  popular  notion  that  God  is  jealous  of  prosperity.  H 
He  casts  down  the  mighty  it  is  because  of  sin,  not  because  He  will 
suffer  none  but  himself  to  have  high  thoughts.  It  is  presumptuous 
pride,  not  prosperity,  that  is  punished, 

"Not  bliss  nor  wealth  it  is,  but  impious  deed, 

From  which  that  after  growth  of  ill  doth  rise; 
Woe  springs  from  wrong,  the  plant  is  like  the  seed — 

While  Right,  in  honor's  house,  does  its  own  likeness  breed."*** 

•^^Trans.  Symonds,  Greek  Pods,  I,  250.  Such  an  utterance  is  the  more 
interesting  because  of  Solon's  prevailing  sense  of  the  uncertainties  of  life; 
he  seems  to  be  feeling  for  some  positive  principle  on  which  he  can  rely  as 
a  guiding  fact  amid  the  puzzles  of  the  world. 

3^So  the  ghost  of  Darius  (Persians,  Trans.  Morshead,  1,  92),  "But  if  a 
King  push  forward  to  his  fate  the  god  himself  ?llures  to  death  the  man  in- 
fatuate." But  see  especially  the  second  and  third  choruses  of  the  Agamem- 
non. 

-^Republic,  II,  378-9. 

^^Agamemnon,  trans.  Morshead,  pp.  18,  19,  22,  32-4.  So  again  the  ghost 
of  Darius  {Persians,  trans.  Morshead,  p.  96),  "Let  not  a  mortal  vaunt  him 
overmuch,  for  pride  grows  rankly,  and  to  ripeness  bring  the  curse  of  fate, 
and  reaps  for  harvest — tears  !  " 
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^^^■r  Pindar,  more  clearly  than  Aeschylus,  certainly  more  clearly  than 
^V  the  Hebrew  prophets,  adds  to  his  conviction  that  sin  is  punished  the 
^^  equally  firm  conviction  that  good  is  rewarded.  No  other  Greek  poet, 
indeed,  has  so  clear  and  so  beautiful  a  faith  in  a  heaven  for  the 
righteous.  There  is  a  long  step  from  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odys- 
sey to  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed  of  the  second  Olympian.  "  Those 
who  have  had  the  courage  to  be  steadfast  thrice  in  this  world,  and 
thrice  in  the  world  of  spirits,  and  to  keep  their  souls  utterly  from 
wrong,  ascend  by  the  path  of  Zeus  to  the  tower  of  Kronos ;  there  the 
breezes  of  Ocean  breathe  around  the  Islands  of  the  Blest ;  and  flowers 
of  gold  are  bright,  some  on  the  fair  trees  of  that  land,  and  some  in 
the  waters,  with  chains  and  wreaths  whereof  they  twine  their  hands, 
by  the  righteous  decrees  of  Rhadamanthus."  '^^  In  Homer  the  dwell- 
ers in  Hades  are  ignorant  of  all  that  passes  on  earth.  Achilles  asks 
Odysseus  eagerly  for  news  of  his  son.  Not  so  in  Pindar.  The  dead 
watch  over  the  living  and  rejoice  in  their  deeds.'*-  They  are  happy 
and  are  really  alive.  To  Pindar  death  is  simply  a  fact  of  life,  not 
its  supreme  horror.  How  far  he  owed  his  faith  to  the  Pythagoreans 
or  to  the  Orphic  mysteries  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  But  the  essen- 
tial point  is  that  he  held  it,  and  that  his  immense  popularity  and  the 
reverence  paid  to  his  name  must  have  made  his  creed  a  living  and 
ennobling  force  to  all  who  came  after  him.  Superstition  survived, 
indeed.  The  Greeks  continued  to  know  their  Homer  better  than  they 
knew  their  Pindar.  The  Homeric  theology  and  eschatology  held 
their  place  in  many  minds.  But  it  is  hardly  fanciful  to  give  to  Pin- 
dar and  to  Aeschylus  some  of  the  credit  for  the  spiritual  religion  and 
lofty  ethics  of  Socrates  and  Plato. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  record  of  Greek  thought  from  Homer  and 

^^Olymp.  II,  68,  seqq.,  trans.  Jebb  in  Lectures  and  Essays,  pp.  54-5.  See 
also  the  preceding  lines,  "But  the  good,  enjoying  ever  sunshine,"  etc.  I  take 
Jebb's  translations  of  Pindar  whenever  I  can,  but  Paley  and  Myers  are  both 
good,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  rendering  of  this  particular  passage  in  Symonds, 
Greek  Poets,  I,  360,  with  two  threnoi  trans,  by  Conington  along  the  same 
line. 

«Pyth.  V,  95,  98-101 ;  Olymp,  VIII,  77-84;  Olymp.  XIV,  18  seqq.  Cf.  the 
appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Darius  in  the  Persians  as  wise  as  ever.  Yet  one  is 
puzzled  to  find  that  while  he  knew  nothing  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  and 
the  disaster  at  Salamis,  he  is  yet  aware  not  only  of  the  army  left  in  Greece 
under  Mardonius  but  of  its  camping  place  in  Boeotia,  its  coming  destruction, 
and  the  present  home-coming  of  the  King  in  rags.  Aeschylus  had  doubtless  a 
quite  excusably  hazy  idea  as  to  just  what  knowledge  could  be  expected  in  a 
shade. 
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Hesiod  to  the  fifth  century  shows  a  steady  advance  in  reflection,  an 
ever  firmer  hold  on  the  reaUty  and  value  of  virtue,  a  conviction  that 
justice,  prudence,  courage,  loyalty  (which  like  patriotism  is  a  phase 
of  justice, — duty  to  one's  fellozvs),  and  perhaps  above  all,  modera- 
tion, are  the  essentials  of  virtue,  and  finally  an  effort  to  make  the 
religious  sanction  for  right  actions  mean  more  by  the  assertion  of  the 
righteousness  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  With  this 
evolution  of  a  higher  ethics  went  the  evolution  of  the  city  state,  with 
its  corollaries  of  law  and  the  social  virtues  of  discipline  and  self- 
sacrifice,  its  possibilities  of  Thermopylae,  Marathon  and  Salamis. 

Now  how  far  was  all  this  embodied  in  education?  Of  the 
schools  of  Athens  (and  we  must  now  restrict  our  view  to  Athens) 
before  Solon  we  know  nothing.  But  with  the  reforms  of  Solon  and 
the  revival  of  Homer  by  Pisistratus  or  Hipparchus  education  began 
to  take  the  shape  that  it  held  all  through  the  fifth  century.  Xeno- 
phon  and  Plato  lived,  it  is  true,  after  what  may  be  called  the  intel- 
lectual revolution,  but  institutions  and  customs  do  not  quickly  change 
in  their  main  features,  and  their  picture  of  what  was  usually  thought 
and  done  will  easily  hold  good  of  fifth  century  Athens  as  a  whole.  ''In 
every  part  of  Hellas  except  Sparta,"  says  Xenophon,  "those  who  claim 
to  give  their  sons  the  best  education,  as  soon  as  ever  the  child  under- 
stands what  is  said  to  him,  at  once  make  one  of  their  servants  his 
paidagogos,  and  at  once  send  him  off  to  school  to  learn  letters  and 
music  and  the  exercises  of  the  Palaistra."  And  this  is  amplified  in 
the  famous  account  which  Plato  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Protagoras. 
"  Education  and  admonition  commence  in  the  first  years  of 
childhood,  and  last  to  the  very  end  of  life.  Mother  and  nurse 
and  father  and  tutor  are  quarrelling  about  the  improvement  of 
the  child  as  soon  as  ever  he  is  able  to  understand  them ;  he 
cannot  say  or  do  anything  without  their  setting  forth  to  him  that 
this  is  just  and  that  is  unjust;  this  is  honourable,  that  is  dishonour- 
able ;  this  is  holy,  that  is  unholy ;  do  this  and  abstain  from  that.  And 
if  he  obeys,  well  and  good;  if  rot,  he  is  strengthened  by  threats  and 
blows  like  a  piece  of  warped  wood.  At  a  later  stage  they  send  him 
to  teachers,  and  enjoin  them  to  see  to  his  manners  even  more  than  to 
his  reading  and  music ;  and  the  teachers  do  as  they  are  desired.  And 
when  the  boy  has  learned  his  letters  and  is  beginning  to  understand 
what  is  written,  as  before  he  understood  only  what  was  spoken,  they 


put  into  liis  hands  the  works  of  great  poets,  which  he  reads  at  school ; 
in  these  are  contained  many  admonitions,  and  many  tales,  and  praises, 
and  encomia  of  ancient  famous  men,  which  he  is  required  to  learn 
"by  heart,  in  order  that  he  may  imitate  or  emulate  them  and  desire  to 
become  like  them.  Then,  again,  the  teachers  of  the  lyre  take  similar 
care  that  their  young  disciple  is  temperate  and  gets  into  no  mischief ; 
and  when  they  have  taught  him  the  use  of  the  lyre,  they  introduce 
Tiim  to  the  poems  of  other  excellent  poets,  who  are  the  lyric  poets; 
and  these  they  set  to  music,  and  make  their  harmonies  and  rhythms 
quite  familiar  to  the  children's  souls,  in  order  that  they  may  learn 
to  be  more  gentle,  and  harmonious,  and  rhythmical,  and  so  more 
fitted  for  speech  and  action ;  for  the  life  of  man  in  every  part  has 
need  of  harmony  and  rhythm.  Then  they  send  them  to  the  master 
of  gymnastic,  in  order  that  their  bodies  may  better  minister  to  the 
virtuous  mind,  and  that  they  may  not  be  compelled  through  bodily 
weakness  to  play  the  coward  in  war  or  on  any  other  occasion.  This 
is  what  is  done  by  those  who  have  the  means,  and  those  who  have 
the  means  are  the  rich ;  their  children  begin  education  soonest  and 
leave  off  latest.  When  they  have  done  with  masters,  the  state  again 
compels  them  to  learn  the  laws,  and  live  after  the  pattern  which  they 
furnish,  and  not  after  their  own  fancies;  and  just  as  in  learning  to 
write,  the  writing-master  first  draws  lints  with  a  style  for  the  use  of 
the  young  beginner,  and  gives  him  the  tablet  and  makes  him  follow 
the  lines,  so  the  city  draws  the  laws,  which  were  the  invention  of 
good  law-givers  who  were  of  old  time:  these  are  given  to  the  young 
man,  in  order  to  guide  him  in  his  conduct  whether  as  ruler  or  ruled ; 
and  he  who  transgresses  them  is  to  be  corrected,  or,  in  other  words, 
called  to  account,  which  is  a  term  used  not  only  in  your  country,  but 
also  in  many  others.  Now  when  there  is  all  this  care  about  virtue 
private  and  public,  why,  Socrates,  do  you  still  wonder  and  doubt 
whether  virtue  can  be  taught?  Cease  to  wonder,  for  the  opposite 
would  be  far  more  surprising.*^ 

That  this  emphasis  on  morals  is  not  exaggerated  would  seem  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  tradition  that  Solon's  educational  regulations 
were  wholly  moral*^  and  by  the  fact  that  Aristophanes'  praise  of  the 
older  education  laid  its  whole  emphasis  on  the  moral  side.      "  This 

*^Protagoras,  325  C. 
■^^Aeschines,  Ag.,  Timarchos,  9. 


was  the  education  which  produced  the  heroes  of  Marathon.  .  .  ► 
This  taught  the  boys  to  avoid  the  Agora,  keep  away  from  the  Baths^ 
be  ashamed  at  what  is  disgraceful,  be  courteous  to  elders,  honour 
their  parents,  and  be  an  impersonation  of  modesty — instead  of  run- 
ning after  ballet  girls.  They  passed  their  days  in  the  gymnasium,, 
keeping  their  bodies  in  good  condition,  not  mouthing  quibbles  in  the 
Agora.  Each  spent  his  time  with  some  well-mannered  lad  of  his 
own  age,  running  races  in  the  Academeia  under  the  sacred  olives, 
amid  a  fragrance  of  smilax  and  white  poplar,  rejoicing  in  the  spring- 
tide when  plane-tree  and  elm  whisper  together."  So  the  old  education 
had  embodied  the  old  ideals,  beauty  and  grace,  modesty  and  valor,, 
reverence  and  temperance.  The  text-books  were  Homer  and  Hesiod,. 
Theognis  and  Simonides,  memorized  and  declaimed  or  sung  with 
improvised  lyre  accompaniment,  their  message  accepted  with  a  simple- 
faith  in  the  divine  wisdom  of  the  past.  Well  might  Aristophanes 
shake  his  head  over  the  passing  of  the  old  times.  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  calmly  that  "  the  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new  "  or 
that  God — and  not  the  devil — "  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways."  The- 
poet  had  seen  Athens  "  as  an  eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth,  and 
kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  noonday  beams,"  and  now  he 
saw  pride  grow  rankly  and  threaten  a  fall  like  that  of  Icarus  as  his 
people  turned  from  the  gods  who  had  given  them  victory. 

But  if  the  poets  were  the  Greek  Bible  they  were  a  Bible  that  the 
Athenians  had  outgrown.  Aeschylus  and  Pindar  themselves,  cling 
as  they  might  to  the  old  faith,  were  drifting  away  from  the  crude 
religion  of  Homer,  the  prudential  and  worldly  ethics  of  Hesiod,  and 
to  the  dissolving  power  of  their  lofty  creed  was  added  the  pride  and 
self-confidence  of  the  victors  of  Marathon,  the  critical  and  logical 
training  of  an  eager  and  strenuous  democracy.  Aristophanes  was 
powerless  to  hold  back  the  tide  of  revolt  and  change  whose  victory  he 
saw  and  passionately  mourned.  For  the  very  power,  the  very  keen- 
ness and  breadth  of  vision  that  had  waxed  greater  and  ever  greater 
from  Hesiod  to  Aeschylus,  from  Archilochus  to  Pindar,  had  brought 
the  Greek  mind  at  last  face  to  face  with  questions  that  the  poets 
could  not  answer. 
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IV. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  REVOLUTION  IN  ATHENS. 

We  have  seen  how  Greek  thought,  led  by  Pindar  and  Aeschylus, 
was  moving  in  the  early  fifth  century  towards  a  more  spiritual  reli- 
gion and  a  more  reflective  attitude  towards  the  problems  of  conduct. 
Neither  poet  was  consciously  undermining  the  old  standards.  Rather 
were  they  endeavoring  to  disentangle  the  true  from  the  false,  the 
good  from  the  evil,  while  still  holding  to  the  old  names  and  the  old 
forms, — to  reinterpret,  not  to  overthrow.  Implicit  in  their  message 
was  a  principle  of  life, a  new  evaluation, whose  growth  meant  revolu- 
tion. But  in  their  intention  they  were  conservative.  The  working  out 
of  the  change  lay  along  lines  whose  direction  they  could  hardly  have 
foreseen, — the  development  of  their  own  ideas  to  a  point  of  complete- 
ness that  would  bring  to  a  pitiless  clearness  the  essential  contradiction 
between  the  new  spirit  and  the  old  forms,  and  the  parallel  growth  of 
the  keen,  matter  of  fact,  superficial  but  practical  criticism  that  sprang 
from  the  discussions  in  street  and  agora  of  an  intensely  alive  and 
self-confident  democracy.  The  honest  conservative  who  goes  whither 
his  light  leads  him,  striving  ever  for  adjustment,  may  be  as  revolu- 
tionary as  the  sceptic  who  thrown  aside  the  old  standards  and  follows 
the  fascinating  banner  of  a  new  creed.  Sophocles  is  a  type  of  the 
former ;  the  Sophists  of  the  latter.  And  when  Socrates  attempted  the 
problem  of  a  new  reconcilement  the  world  was  no  longer  the  world 
of  Aeschylus.    The  age  of  faith,  for  the  Greeks,  was  gone  forever. 

Sophocles^  was  a  boy  when  Salamis  was  fought.  He  grew  to 
maturity  in  the  Athens  of  the  Delian  Confederacy  and  the  Empire. 
The  atmosphere  of  his  young  manhood  may  still  be  seen  in  the  thank- 
fulness, the  pride,  the  lofty  patriotism  of  the  Persians  of  Aeschylus. 
Environment  and  temperament  alike  made  him  a  lover  of  Athens 
and  the  gods  of  Athens,  and  he  remained  a  conservative  of  the  best 

^The  edition  of  Sophocles  ed.  by  R.  C.  Jebb  (Cambridge  Univ.  Press) 
is  an  ideal  one.  The  translations  contained  in  this  are  published  sepa- 
rately in  one  volume  and  it  is  to  this  translation  that  I  usually  refer. 


type  through  all  the  glories  and  storms  of  his  age.  Unshaken  and 
serene,  content  to  portray  with  matchless  art  the  things  he  regarded 
as  permanent,  he  left  to  Euripides  and  the  Sophists  the  restless  ques- 
tioning, the  impatient  rebellion  that  were  alien  to  his  spirit.  Like 
Pheidias,  Pericles  and  Ictinus,  he  stands  for  Athens  at  her  best.. 
What  then  are  his  fundamental  ideals  of  life?  What  are  his  con- 
victions about  men  and  their  conduct,  about  gods  and  their  govern- 
m€nt  of  the  world,  about  the  things  that  are  most  worth  while  and 
the  principles  that  would'  guide  us  in  our  living  ? 

Two  things  stand  out  preeminently  in  Sophocles — reverence  for 
the  gods  and  their  laws,  deep  and  admiring  interest  in  men  and  their 
struggles.  His  religion  is  no  deeper  than  that  of  Aeschylus, — not  so 
deep,  indeed,  nor  so  impressive  in  its  earnestness.  For  the  intense 
faith  of  the  older  poet  is  substituted  a  less  personal,  a  more  philoso- 
phic conviction.  The  Zeus  who  has  learned  his  wisdom  and  attained 
his  power  through  suffering,  the  half-human,  wholly  divine,  vividly 
personal  Zeus  of  Aeschylus  we  do  not  meet  in  Sophocles.  The  gods 
are  dread  powers,  to  be  feared  and  revered,  not  loved,  who  manifest 
themselves  in  "  those  laws  of  range  sublime  brought  forth  in  the 
wide,  clear  sky,  whose  birth  is  of  Olympus  alone ;  which  no  brood 
of  mortal  men  begot;  which  forgetfulness  shall  never  lay  to  sleep. 
Strong  in  these  is  the  god  and  grows  not  old."  ^  Every  one  of  the 
seven  extant  dramas  illustrates  this  inexorableness  of  divine  law,  an 
inexorableness  so  absolute  that  it  is  often  oppressive,  dreadful,  like 
Fate,  in  its  mysterious  power.  *'  There  is  no  deliverance  from  it  by 
wealth  or  by  war,  by  fenced  city  or  dark  sea-beaten  ships."  ^ 

But  divine  law  is  softened  and  saved  from  the  charge  of  tyranny 
by  its  justice  and  reasonableness,  by  a  faith  in  a  final  harmony  that 
if  less  impressive  than  that  of  Aeschylus,  seems  more  human  and  in 
a  sense  more  comforting.  "  When  men  scorn  godliness  and  turn  to 
frenzy  "  there  will  indeed  come  upon  them  the  slov/  but  sure  ''  visita- 
tion of  the  gods."  *  But  this  is  simply  the  necessary  result  of  a  well 
ordered  world.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  To  ignore  evil  would  be 
to  strike  harmony  into  discord.  Punishment  is  neither  cold  nor  cruel, 
nor  does  it  exclude  the  ideas  either  of  pity  or  an  ultimate  peace  and 

^Oedipus  Rex,  865,  trans.  Jebb,  p.  34.     See  also  Antigone,  605-14. 

^Antigone,  952,  trans.  Jebb,  p.  158. 

'^Oedipus  at  Colonus,  1536;  trans.  Jebb,  p.  115. 
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pardon.  Sure  as  we  are  that  it  is  his  own  folly  that  has  crushed 
him.  the  overwhelming  shame  of  Ajax,  brought  to  ruin  by  his  im- 
moderate anger  and  his  scorn  of  Athena,  awakens  our  compassion, 
not  our  satisfaction.  The  poet  is  no  cold  judge.  The  farewell  of  the 
fallen  hero  is  full  of  pathos,  full  of  a  sad — if  bitter — recognition  of 
his  fault,  ending  with  the  cry — "  For  I  will  go  whither  I  must  pass, 
but  do  ye  what  I  bid ;  and  perchance,  though  now  I  suffer,  ye  will 
hear  that  I  have  found  rest."  So,  too,  the  woes  of  Oedipus  end  in 
reconciliation  and  in  a  "passing  .  .  not  with  lamentations  or  in  sickness 
and  suffering,  but  above  mortals,  wonderful."  ^  "  Many  were  the 
sorrows  that  came  to  him  without  cause  "  chanted  the  Chorus,  "  but 
in  requital,  a  just  god  shall  lift  him  up."  ^ 

For  Sophocles'  sense  of  divine  justice  is  not  that  of  a  lawyer, 
but  that  of  one  whose  conviction  of  the  orderliness  of  the  Universe 
is  tempered  by  a  warm  humanity.  Hamlet's  famous  eulogy  of  man 
is  often  pointed  to  as  an  illustration  of  the  exuberant  consciousness 
of  human  capacities,  the  new  pride  and  hope  that  characterized  the 
English  Renaissance.  Even  so  does  Sophocles  give  voice  to  the  ex- 
ultant pride  of  men  to  whom  nothing  seemed  impossible,  men  who 
had  humbled  the  might  of  Persia  and  were  building  the  Parthenon. 
"  Wonders  are  many,  but  nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  man,  that 
power  which  walks  the  whitening  sea  before  the  stormy  south  wind 
making  a  path  amid  engulfing  surges  .  .  .  And  the  careless  tribe  of 
birds,  the  nations  of  the  angry  beasts,  the  deep  sea's  ocean  brood  he 
snares  in  the  meshes  of  his  woven  wiles,  he  leads  captive,  man  excel- 
lent in  wit  ....  And  speech,  and  wind-swift  thought,  and  all  the 
moods  that  mould  a  state  hath  he  taught  himself :  and  how  to  flee 
the  shafts  of  frost  beneath  the  clear,  unsheltering  sky,  and  the  arrows 
of  the  stormy  rain.  All  providing  is  he  :  unprovided  he  meets  nothing^ 
that  must  come."  ''  And  this  joy  in  man's  power  is  accompanied  by 
a  quick  sympathy  that  quite  banishes  from  his  tragedies  the  sense  of 
blind  law.  The  terrible  happenings  of  the  Antigone  come  from  per- 
fectly familiar  and  intelligible  human  faults  and  virtues.  Antigone 
perishes  in  the  dire  clash  between  divine  law  and  kingly  power.    But 

^Oedipus  at  Colonus,  1665,  trans.  Jebb,  p., 119. 

^Oedipus  at  Colonus,  1563,  trans.  Jebb,  p.  116. 

"^Antigone,  332,  trans.  Jebb,  p.  138,  but  I  have  preferred  what  seems  a 
slightly  finer  translation  by  the  same  scholar  in  his  essay  on  the  Genius  of 
Sophocles,  Lectures  and  Essays,  p.  27. 
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she  is  absolutely  human  in  her  stubborn  refusal  to  bow  to  the  will  of 
Creon,  in  her  final  wail  of  sorrow,  and  in  her  suicide.  Like  Romeo, 
she  could  have  lived  had  she  yieldied  less  hastily  to  her  seeming  fate, 
and  her  unnecessary  death  destroys  Haemon  and  Eurydice  as  well  as 
himself.  At  the  end  our  anger  against  Creon  is  changed  to  compas- 
sion, so  utter  is  his  desolation,  so  nearly  did  his  late  repentance  atone 
for  his  cruelty.  There  is  no  coldness  or  aloofness  in  the  portrayal  of 
the  agony  of  Philoctetes,  the  doubt  and  manliness  of  Neoptolemus, 
the  timid  but  faithful  loveableness  of  Ismene.  And  throughout  So- 
phocles holds  up  the  same  ideals  of  life, — loyalty,  reverence,  mercy 
to  the  suppliant,  and  above  all  the  sophrosune  that  would  have  saved 
Ajax,  Antigone  and  Creon,  that  made  possible  the  reconciliation  of 
Philoctetes  with  the  Greek  host,  and  that  moved  Odysseus  in  his  fine 
attitude  towards  the  dead  Ajax.  They  are  the  typical  Hellenic  vir- 
tues, as  old  as  Homer  and  Hesiod,  but  spiritualized,  driven  home, 
given  deeper  and  finer  meaning. 

There  is  one  other  consideration.  The  very  warmth  of  Sopho- 
cles' humanity  leads  him  here  and  there  dangerously  near  to  a  criti- 
cism of  the  gods,  just  near  enough  for  us  to  see  his  faith  strained  to 
the  breaking  point.  The  bitter  remarks  of  Philoctetes  :^  "  No  evil 
thing  has  been  known  to  perish ;  no,  the  gods  take  strange  care  of 
such,  and  have  a  strange  joy  in  turning  back  from  Hades  all  things 
villainous  and  knavish,  while  they  are  ever  sending  the  just  and  good 
out  of  life.  How  am  I  to  deem  of  these  things,  or  wherein  shall  I 
praise  them,  when  praising  the  ways  of  the  gods  I  find  that  the  gods 
are  evil  " :  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  groan  of  Hyllus  as 
he  gives  directions  for  the  funeral  of  his  father:  "  Mark  the  great 
<:ruelty  of  the  gods  in  the  deeds  that  are  being  done.  They  beget 
children,  they  are  hailed  as  fathers,  and  yet  they  can  look  upon  such 
sufferings.  No  man  foresees  the  future;  but  the  present  is  fraught 
"with  mourning  for  us,  and  with  shame  for  the  powers  above."  ® 
Rarely,  indeed,  do  these  glimpses  of  incipient  revolt  occur  in  Sopho- 
•cles,  and  even  these  may  be  purely  dramatic  rather  than  subjective. 
But  they  show  us  the  dangerously  widening  gap  between  the  new 
Tiumanity,  the  new  critical  directness  of  vision,  and  the  old  theology. 
The  words  of  Achilles  to  Lykaon  could  not  have  been  spoken  by  a 

^Philoctetes,  446-54;  Jebb,  p.  341. 
^Trachiniae,  1267-72. 
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Sophoclean  hero.  We  come  in  Sophocles,  then,  to  a  sort  of  turning- 
point  in  Greek  thought.  As  Edward  Caird  has  pointed  out  in  speak- 
ing of  Dante,  the  one  thing  that  no  doctrine  and  no  system  can  stand 
is  perfect  interpretation.  '*  When  the  soul  becomes  visible  the  body 
is  ready  to  drop  away."  To  such  a  moment  had  Athens  and  Hellas 
come  with  the  production  of  the  Antigone,  the  Electra,  the  Oedipus 
Rex. 

But  Sophocles  himself,  like  Dante,  was  an  interpreter,  not  a 
rebel.  The  rebellion  came  with  Euripides  and  the  Sophists.  Na 
contrast  in  Greek  literature  is  more  impressive  than  the  contrast  be- 
tween Euripides  and  Aeschylus.  Aristophanes  expresses  the  situation 
in  the  Frogs  when  he  makes  the  shades  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
embrace,  each  willing  to  yield'  the  throne  of  poetic  supremacy  to  the 
other,  while  both  dispute  the  claim  of  Euripides.  He  stood  for  some- 
thing that  neither  Aeschylus  nor  Sophocles  could  approve, — a  sym- 
pathy with  human  suffering  so  intense  that  a  compromise  with  the 
gods  is  impossible,  the  reinterpretation  of  the  old  traditions  a  quib- 
bling with  the  truth.  The  time  had  come  when  a  mind  of  the  earnest, 
uncompromising  type  could  feel  simply  that  the  old  tales  were  either 
true  or  false,  and  that  if  one  were  allowed  to  sift,  to  take  and  leave,, 
as  Pindar  did,  one  might  as  well  begin  all  over  again  on  a  new  basis, 
and  when  the  chorus  chants  the  dread'  cry,  "  The  worship  of  the  gods 
is  perishing,"  '^  add  the  assenting  words,  "  Let  it  be  even  so."  Euri- 
pides may  not  have  gone  this  far,  indeed.  But  he  certainly  refuses 
to  do  anything  but  take  the  traditional  gods  as  the  traditions  paint 
them.  The  eflfort  of  Pindar  and  Aeschylus  to  give  the  old  religiorr 
new  power  by  transforming  and  idealizing  it,  to  revivify  the  ancient 
Bible  of  the  race,  so  to  speak,  by  cutting  out  some  portions  as  untrue 
and  inadequate"  had  no  meaning  for  Euripides.  He  stubbornly 
draws  the  gods  on  the  old  lines  and  in  doing  this  he  condemns  them. 
The  cry  of  Hyllus  would  serve  as  a  text  for  Euripides.  Heracles, 
the  friend  of  man,  driven  mad  and  made  the  slayer  of  his  children 
by  the  malice  of  Hera, — a  malice  condemned  even  by  the  Madness 
which  is  sent  to  work  the  mischief, — Creusa  brutally  betrayed  and 
deserted  by  Apollo,  Phaedra  wantonly  inspired  by  Aphrodite  to  the 

'^^Oedipus  Rex,  910. 

i^As  a  modern  might  urge,  let  us  say,  that  some  portion  of  the  old  testa- 
ment misrepresents  God,  or  that  Isaiah  or  Christ  understood  the  divine  char- 
acter better  than  Joshua  or  Samuel  did. 
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unholy  love  that  killed  her — these  were  the  works  of  the  gods.  The 
command'  given  by  Apollo  to  Orestes  that  he  avenge  his  father's 
murder  by  slaying  his  mother,  the  murderess,  Aeschylus  and  Sopho- 
cles had  regarded  as  most  terrible,  indeed,  but  absolutely  just.  Even 
as  Clytemnestra's  Furies  descend  upon  her  son,  no  thought  that  he 
had  done  wrong  comes  to  the  mind  of  Orestes.  But  in  the  story  as 
Euripides  tells  it  the  avenging  brother  and  sister  collapse  in  utter 
remorse.  They  stand  over  the  body  of  their  mother  in  an  agony  of 
repentance.  And  when  Castor  and  Pollux  appear  on  the  scene  they 
voice  the  thought  that  would  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  spec- 
tators :  "  With  justice  vengeance  falls  on  her ;  in  thee  unholy  is  the 
deed.  Yet  Phoebus — but,  my  king  is  he,  I  will  be  silent :  yet,  though 
wise,  he  gave  to  thee  response  not  wise:  but  I  must  praise  perforce 
these  things." 

"Euripides  the  human,"  Mrs.  Browning  calls  him,  and  the  word 
has  some  truth.  Yet  an  admirer  of  Sophocles  would  say  that  he  was 
human,  too,  as  human  as  Euripides  and  in  a  higher  sense.  Tears 
there  are  in  mortal  things  surely.  No  one  knew  it  better  than  the 
poet  who  had  told  of  the  woes  of  Oedipus,  the  tragedy  of  Antigone's 
end,  the  bitter  shame  of  Ajax.  There  were  times  when  the  sorrows 
of  life  were  almost  too  much  even  for  Sophocles. ^^  But  it  was  the 
mission  of  Hellas  not  to  paint  man's  weakness  but  his  strength,  not 
his  sufferings  but  his  triumphs,  not  the  little  things  of  life,  but  the 
great  things.  The  statues  of  Pheidias  and  of  Praxiteles  gives  us  not 
this  man  or  that  man  as  he  is,  in  his  mingled  beauty  and  deformity, 
greatness  and  littleness,  but  man  as  he  may  be,  man  as  he  essentially 
is  with  the  dross  cleared  away.  The  problem  of  the  poet  was  not 
indeed  that  of  the  sculptor.  Sophocles  portrays  the  rash  pride  of 
Creon,  the  petty  malignity  of  Agememnon  as  clearly  as  he  does  the 
heroic  constancy  of  Antigone.  But  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  *'  he 
saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole,"  the  little  things  as  little,  the  great 
things  as  great,  sufferings  and  death  itself — overwhelming  as  they 
may  be  for  the  moment — as  yet  less  than  the  conquering  Something 
which  man  and  life  meant  to  him.  His  idealism  is  not  cold,  not 
statuesque  or  unreal.     It  is  the  search  for  that  which  really  counts. 

i2As  when  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Chorus  of  the  Oedipus  at  Colo- 
nus  the  lament  of  Theognis :  "Not  to  be  born  is  past  all  prizing,  best ;  but 
when  man  has  seen  the  light,  this  is  next  best  by  far,  that  with  all  speed  he 
should  go  thither  whence  he  hath  come." 
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Euripides  can  be  an  idealist  tcx).  as  in  the  Alcestis.  But  the  storms 
and  struggles  of  men  as  he  sees  them  too  often  obscure  what  they  are 
struggHng  for,  and  to  that  extent  Euripides  is  a  sign  of  a  clouding  of 
the  Greek  spirit,  a  falling  away  from  the  high  faith  in  man's  divinity, 
a  compassion  that  saddens  without  breathing  on  struggling  men  and 
"women  the  vital  breath  that  will  inspire  them  to  victory  and  peace. 
Of  the  Alcestis  this  is  not  true.  But  the  Alcestis  stands  immortally 
alone. 

Beside  the  relaxing,  corroding  genius  of  Euripides  stands  the 
practical,  self-sufficient  scepticism  of  the  Sophists.  To  these  teachers 
of  the  practical  arts  of  life  the  idealism  of  Sophocles,  the  sad  rebel- 
lion of  Euripides  were  alike  lacking  in  significance.  They  doubtless 
enjoyed  the  plays  each  season  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  like  all  cul- 
tured Athenians.  But  after  all  life  was  a  practical  aflFair.  Athens 
was  the  mistress  of  half  Greece,  and  Athens  was  ruled  by  her  citizens. 
The  thing  to  do  was  to  learn  the  art  of  dealing  with  men,  the  art  of 
logic,  of  persuasion,  of  eloquent  and  convincing  expression.  Rhe- 
toric and  argumentation,  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  politics, — these  were  the  fields  of  study  befitting  a  really  alive 
and  ambitious  citizen.^''  The  best  of  the  Sophists  were  indeed  both 
earnest  and  wise.  They  could  honestly  declare  their  purpose  to  be 
the  teaching  of  wisdom,  virtue,  good  citizenship.  So  far,  then, 
no  "defense  of  the  Sophists"  is  needed.  The  diestructive  effect  of 
their  teachings  lay  not  in  its  practical  character  but  in  its  denial  of 
any  truth  beyond  the  practical,  in  its  oflf-hand  rejection  of  traditional 
notions  and  substitution  of  hastily  made  generalizations  that  solved 
the  problems  of  truth  and  virtue  by  denying  both.  "  Man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things,  of  the  existence  of  the  things  that  exist  and 
the  non-existence  of  the  things  that  do  not  exist."^*  "Justice  is  the 
interest  of  the  stranger."^""'    Such  were  the  two  most  famous  Sophis- 

'^^Protagoras,  Z\S-\9'.Gorgias,  455-9,  inclusive.  For  Plato's  criticism  of 
this  "practical"  education  see  Republic,  VI,  493.  Absurd  as  any  parallel  be- 
tween the  Sophist  and  the  British  "Philistine"  would  seem  to  be  Matthew 
Arnold's  criticism  of  those  w^ho  pride  themselves  on  doing  things,  is  not  un- 
like Plato's  criticism  of  this  "practical"  bent  of  the  Sophists.  In  each  case 
the  fault  criticized  is  indifference  to  the  ideal,  to  the  question  what  ought  to 
be  done,  as  against  the  impatient  and  uncritical  desire  to  do  something  tan- 
gible, whether  this  desire  is  cynical  and  self-seeking  or  philanthropic.  Cf. 
Culture  and  Anarchy,  passim. 

14 Plato,  Theaetetus,  152. 

i-'"'PIato,  Republic,  338. 
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tic  maxims  that  have  come  clown  to  us.  If  one  asks  what  becomes 
of  the  gods  if  we  make  man  the  measure  of  truth,  and  truth  not  only 
purely  relative  but  a  matter  of  sensible  perception,  "  Protagoras  or 
someone  in  his  behalf  will  make  reply:  O  excellent  good  people, 
youths  and  old  men,  you  sit  in  solemn  session  and  appeal  to  vulgar 
prejudice  in  making  the  gods  the  centre  of  your  argument,  when 
their  very  existence  is  open  to  doubt  and  any  mention  of  them  in 
speech  or  writing  should  be  avoided. "^^ 

Radical  and  destructive  as  they  were  in  their  thinking,  just  as 
may  have  been  Plato's  condemnation  of  their  superficial  scepticism,, 
their  hard  agnosticism,  their  willingness  to  give  to  the  people  what 
was  wanted  rather  than  what  was  needed,  the  Sophists  were  for  good 
and  evil  the  leaders  of  the  new  thought  and  the  new  education.  So- 
far  as  we  know  they  did  not  touch  or  affect  in  any  way  elementary 
education.^''  Their  influence  on  the  thought  and  studies  of  the  more 
mature,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  been  enormous.  In  the  main 
their  work  was  in  the  field  of  language,  ranging  from  rhetoric  and 
declamation  to  the  minute  study  of  words.  They  might  even  claim 
to  be  the  founders  of  grammar,  etymology,  philology  and  perhaps 
literary  criticism.^**  But  their  interest  did  not  stop  with  language 
and  literature.  They  were  led,  some  through  their  love  of  argument 
for  its  own  sake  and  some  through  a  really  philosophic  spirit  to  face 
the  problems  of  ethics,  politics,  and  ontology.  Yet  Aristotle^®  confirms 
Plato's  complaint  that  the  whole  Sophistic  tendency  was  negative. 
"  While  the  philosopher  is  ever  devoted  to  the  idea  of  the  absolutely 
existent,  and  thus  lives  in  a  region  which  is  dark  from  excess  of  light, 
the  Sophist,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  refuge  in  the  murky  light  of  the 
non-existent."  ^^  For  the  Sophistic  doctrines  of  the  relativity  of 
truth  and  virtue  was  to  Plato  equivalent  to  their  denial.-^ 

'^^Theaetetus,  162.  See  for  a  clear  and  thoughtful  discussion  of  this 
whole  matter  Dyde,  The  Theaetetus  of  Plato  (Glasgow,  1899),  Introd.  p.  19, 
and  Watson,  Hedonistic  Theories,  chap.  1. 

i^Unless  wc  join  Aristophanes  in  blaming  the  Sophists  for  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  old  moral  discipline  as  a  result  of  the  new  agnosticism,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  new  emphasis  on  rhetoric  and  showy  accomplishments  on  the 
other.     See  the  Clouds,  throughout, 

i^Plato,  Protagoras,  Cratylus  and  Gorgias,  passim. 

^^Metaphysics,  V,  ii,  4. 

^^Sophist,  254. 

21  Cf.  for  instance  Rep.  I,  338,  Cratylus,  Z^6,  and  Theaetetus  all  through. 
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It  is  here  then,  in  their  denial  of  the  absolute,  if  anywhere,  that 
we  must  look  for  any  real  basis  for  the  notion  that  the  Sophists 
were  immoral  and  destructive.  For  notwithstanding  the  special  in- 
stances of  Thrasymachus  and  Polus,  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
broad  statement  that  the  Sophists  taught  immoral  doctrines.  The 
Choice  of  Herakles'  of  Prodicus  was  repeated  with  approval  by 
Socrates  himself--  and  was  as  moral  as  a  tale  of  Miss  Edgeworth's. 
When  Socrates  asks  Protagoras  what  he  undertakes  to  teach,  he 
answers :  "  If  Hippocrates  comes  to  me  he  will  not  experience  the 
sort  of  drudgery  with  which  other  Sophists  are  in  the  habit  of  in- 
sulting their  pupils ;  who,  when  they  have  just  escaped  from  the  arts, 
are  taken  and  driven  back  into  them  by  their  teachers,  and  made  to 
learn  calculations  and  astronomy  and  geometry  and  music  (he  gave  a 
look  at  Hippias  as  he  said  this)  ;  no;  if  he  comes  to  me,  he  will  learn 
that  which  he  comes  to  learn.  And  this  is  prudfence  in  affairs  private 
as  well  as  public ;  he  will  learn  to  order  his  house  in  the  best  manner, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  speak  and  act  for  the  best  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state.'  'Do  I  understand  you,'  I  said ;  and  is  your  meaning  that  you 
teach  the  art  of  politics,  and  that  you  promise  to  make  good  citizens?' 
"  That,  Socrates,  is  exactly  the  profession  which  I  make.'  "  -^  So  far 
well  and  good.  But  one  may  still  believe  that  not  only  by  throwing 
doubt  on  the  old  religion,-*  not  only  by  their  revolutionary  metaphy- 
sics,-" not  only  by  their  gospel  of  self-interest,^^  but  by  their  abandon- 
ment of  the  idealism  which  was  the  very  soul  of  the  Hellenic  genius, 
they  shook  Athenian  civilization  to  its  foundations.  Yet  the  whole 
movement  in  its  keen'  scepticism,  its  joy  in  questioning  and  debate, 
its  very  profanation  of  things  sacred,  was  natural,  inevitable  indeed, 
like  the  impatience,  the  inconsequence,  the  irreverence  of  the  age  be- 
tween youth  and  manhood.     And  among  the  Sophists,  classed  with 

22Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  II  i. 

23PIato,  Protagoras,  318. 

2-*See  above,  p.  . . .,  and  the  saying  ascribed  to  Protagoras  in  Diog.  Laert. 
IX,  51  and  Sextus  Empiricus,  adv.  math.,  IX,  56,  quoted  in  Grant,  Ethics  of 
Aristotle,  I,  p.  136. 

^-'Stich  as  that  of  Gorgias  (Sext.  Empir.  adv.  math.  VII,  65,  3).  (Noth- 
ing exists ;  if  it  does  exist  it  cannot  be  known ;  if  it  can  be  known  it  cannot 
be  communicated).    Cf.  Grant  Ethics  of  Arist.,  vol.  i,  essay  II,  p.  137. 

2''See  above,  p. 
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therri  by  Aristophanes,  dying  for  the  scepticism  that  up  to  a  certain 
point  he  shared  with  them,  was  one  of  the  supremely  great  and  love- 
able  figures  of  all  time. 

Socrates  was  born  a  few  years  after  Salamis  and  Plataea.^^  He 
was  thus  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  when  Pericles  entered  on  his  long 
tenure  of  power,  about  twenty-six  years  younger  than  Sophocles  and 
ten  years  than  Euripides.  He  saw  Athens  become  the  eye  of  Greece^ 
matchless  in  beauty  as  in  power.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  the 
Felopponesian  War,  and  tried  to  avert  doom  from  the  victorious  gen- 
erals of  Arginusae.  Finally  he  saw  the  fall  of  Athens  and  heard  the- 
triumphant  music  of  the  Spartan  flutes  as  the  long  walls  were  torn 
down.  He  took  a  citizen's  part  in  the  intense  life  of  Athens  from  her 
age  of  glory  and  intoxicating  self-confidence,  through  the  age  of 
doubt  and  disillusionment,  to  the  age  of  disaster  and  collapse,  and  he 
saw  the  change  from  the  supreme  faith  of  Aeschylus  to  the  half- 
conscious  questionings  of  Sophocles  and  the  rebellious  criticism  of 
Euripides.  During  those  years  Athens  passed  from  heroic  adoles- 
cence to  maturity.  Her  standards  of  life  were  given  their  full  chance 
and  were  tested  as  by  fire.  Of  these  standards  Plato  became,  doubt- 
less, the  supreme  critic ;  but  Socrates  was  Plato's  master,  and  it  was 
he  who  first  made  it  his  eifort  to  ascertain  the  ideals  of  his  city,  to 
question  their  validity,  to  avert — by  opening  his  fellow-countrymen's 
eyes — the  spiritual  collapse  that  might  follow  a  blind  and  vain- 
glorious self-confidence,  and  to  turn  the  superficial  and  hasty  scepti- 
cism of  an  age  of  change  into  an  honest  and  uncompromising  search 
for  truth.  And  he  sought  to  do  this  not  by  oratorical  or  administra- 
tive skill  but  by  teaching. 

Tn  this  endeavor  Socrates  failed.  Except  for  a  small  group  of 
disciples,  his  people  refused  to  hear  him  and  finally,  in  a  burst  of 
rage,  condemned  him  to  death.  To  adapt  what  Gilbert  Murray  has 
said  of  Euripides  :  *'  His  contemporary  public  denounced  him  as  .  . 
.  .  malignant,  because  he  made  them  see  truths  they  wished  not  ta 
see ;  as  blasphemous  and  foul-minded,  because  he  made  demands  on 
their  religious  and  spiritual  natures  which  they  could  neither  satisfy 
nor  overlook."  But  he  had  sown  his  seed,  and  the  pupils  who  loved 
him  watered  and  cared  for  it.      Not  only  were  his  memory  and  his 

27He  was  about  seventy  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  trial.     This  would 
place  his  birth  at  about  470  B.C.    See  Apology,  17,  and  Crito,  52. 
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message  enshrined  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato  and  the  Memorabilia  of 
Xenophon,  but  teacher  after  teacher  sprang  up  in  every  city  of  the 
Greek  world  to  carry  on — sometimes,  it  is  true,  in  extravagant  form 
— some  phase  of  the  ethical  doctrine  of  Socrates.  His  teaching  in 
one  form  or  another,  inextricably  entangled  as  it  was  with  that  of 
Plato,  became  the  greatest  single  moral  force  in  the  world  up  to  the 
victory  of  Christianity.  The  fundamental  doctrines  of  Seneca,  Epic- 
tetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  are  Socratic.  All  of  the  ethical  principles 
laid  down  in  the  immortally  pathetic  diary  of  the  Stoic  Emperor  are 
virtually  paraphrased  from  the  Apology  and  the  Dialogues. 

What,  then,  was  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  and  what  was  the 
source  of  its  power?  He  never  formulated  a  curriculum,  wrote  a 
book  or  outlined  a  system  of  any  kind.  We  can  only  ask  what  he 
emphasized,  what  principles  he  followed,  and  how  he  made  his  teach- 
ing effective. 

The  answer  to  the  first  query  is  not  hard  to  discover.  His  in- 
terest was  almost  wholly  ethical  and  social.  Like  the  Sophists  he 
v/as  a  legitimate  product  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  In  the  restless, 
intense,  many-sided  activities  of  the  great  city,  with  every  citizen 
feeling  himself  a  vital  part  in  a  tremendous  organism,  it  was  inevit- 
able that  things  human  should  be  absorbingly  interesting.  Some  of 
the  teachers  of  the  day,  as  we  have  seen,  played  on  the  superficial 
side  of  this  interest.  They  taught  the  external  arts  that  would  fit  a 
man  to  play  an  active  part  in  public  life, — the  art  of  oratory,  of  tact 
and  graceful  deportment,of  logic  and  persuasion, of  skilful  and  showy 
repartee.^^  This  is  the  teaching  so  bitterly  satirized  by  Plato  in  the 
sixth  book  of  the  Republic  as  the  art  of  flattering  the  many-headed 
multitude.  At  the  same  time  it  was  the  natural  response  to  a  de- 
mand, not  evil  in  itself,  perhaps,  even  if  incapable  of  bearing  lasting 
fruit.  Now  with  the  alert  mind  and  dialectical  power  of  the  So- 
phists, but  with  the  deeper  interest  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  in 
the  permanent  problems  of  life  and  an  intellectual  and  moral  earnest- 
ness all  his  own,  Socrates  entered  the  field.  With  a  persistent  desire 
for  final  truth  that  the  purely  practical  teacher  met  with  irritated 
scorn  or  with  a  half  contemptuous  good  nature,"'^  he  sought  for  a 

28Cf.  Plato,  Euthydemus,  throughout. 

29In  one  notable  case,  however, — that  of  Protagoras, — with  a  real  and  un- 
grudging admiration.     See  the  Protagoras,  361. 
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wisdom  that  would  lead  not  to  the  praise  of  the  multitude  or  to  the 
leadership  in  the  democracy,  but  to  the  divine  power  and  peace  of  a 
good  life. 

The  essential  principles  which  he  followed  in  his  search  he 
summed  up  himself  when  he  was  on  trial  for  his  life.  It  is  difficult 
to  state  them  adequately  without  quoting  the  whole  of  the  Apology. 
Two  extracts,  however,  may  give  us  the  essence  of  the  matter.  The 
suggestion  is  made  that  he  may  be  acquitted  if  he  will  cease  his  teach- 
ing and  confine  his  energies  to  his  trade  as  a  maker  of  images. 
"Athenians,"  he  answers,  *'I  hold  you  in  the  highest  regard  and  love; 
but  I  will  obey  God  rather  than  you ;  and  as  long  as  I  have  breath 
and  strength  I  will  not  cease  from  philosophy,  and  from  exhorting 
you,  and  declaring  the  truth  to  every  one  of  you  whom  I  meet,  saying, 
as  I  am  wont,  '  My  excellent  friend,  you  are  a  citizen  of  Athens,  a 
city  which  is  very  great  and  very  famous  for  wisdom  and  power  of 
mind ;  are  you  not  ashamed  of  caring  so  much  for  the  making  of 
money,  and  for  reputation,  and  for  honour?  Will  you  not  think  or 
care  about  wisdom,  and  truth,  and  the  perfection  of  your  souls  ?  ' '' 
*'  For,"  he  adds  a  little  later,  "  if  you  put  me  to  death,  you  will  not 
easily  find  another  man  to  fill  my  place.  God  has  sent  me  to  attack 
the  city,  as  if  it  were  a  great  and  noble  horse,  to  use  a  quaint  simile, 
which  was  rather  sluggish  from  its  size,  and  which  needed  to  be 
aroused  by  a  gadfly ;  and  I  think  that  I  am'  the  gadfly  that  God  has 
sent  to  the  city  to  attack  it ;  for  I  never  cease  from  settling  upon  you, 
as  it  were,  at  every  point,  and  rousing,  and  exhorting,  and  reproach- 
ing each  man  of  you  all  day  long.  You  will  rot  easily  find  any  one 
else,  my  friends,  to  fill  my  place ;  and  if  you  take  my  advice  you  will 
spare  my  life.  You  are  vexed,  as  drowsy  persons  are  when  they  are 
awakened,  and,  of  course,  if  you  listen  to  Anytus,  you  could  easily 
kill  me  with  a  single  blow,  and  then  sleep  on  undisturbed  for  the  rest 
of  your  lives,  unless  God  were  to  care  for  you  enough  to  send  another 
man  to  arouse  you.""°  Aeschylus  has  been  called  a  Greek  preacher 
of  righteousness.  So  he  was,  and  that  which  Aeschylus  did  im- 
plicitly in  the  Agamemnon,  Socrates  did  in  his  own  direct,  personal, 
penetrating,  soul-disturbing  way  by  his  dialectic.  He,  too,  was  a 
preacher  of  righteousness,  a  revivalist,  and  he  had  the  conviction  of 

30Cf.  also  Gorgias,  522,  for  a  statement  of  Socrates'  mission  and  his  ex- 
planation of  his  unpopularity. 
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liis  calling  that  ''  no  evil  can  happen  to  a  good  man,  either  in  life  or 
after  death."  ^' 

In  general,  then,  that  which  Socrates  taught  was  virtue.  The 
modern  sense  attached  to  the  word  virtue  has  about  it,  perhaps,  some- 
thing almost  anaemic.  If  so,  it  is  to  that  extent  a  bad  translation  of 
the  Greek  word  'A/aer^  as  Plato  understood  it.^^  Socrates  was  a 
preacher  of  goodness  in  the  broadest  and  healthiest  sense,  of  righte- 
ousness in  the  sense  of  right  living.  Yet  if  the  Athenians  had  been 
convinced  of  this  they  would  hardly  have  condemned  him  to  death. 
Men  may  not  follow  virtue,  but  as  a  rule  they  at  least  respect  it.  No 
martyr  has  been  killed  simply  because  he  was  good  or  because  he 
taught  others  to  be  good.  There  must  have  been  in  the  mind's  of  the 
Athenians  a  feeling  that  on  the  whole  Socrates  did  harm,  not  good; 
and  the  reason  for  this  lies  in  his  method.  The  ordinary  teacher  of 
to-day  is  a  teacher  because  he  is  supposed  to  know  certain  things, 
which  things  he  seeks  to  convey  to  others,  or  he  is  supposed  to  have 
skill  in  certain  directions,  which  skill  he  tries  to  impart  to  his  pupils. 
Now  Socrates  openly  avowed  that  he  had  neither  knowledge  nor  skill 
and  that  he  was  not  a  teacher  at  all  in  the  usual  sense.  He  knew 
indeed  that  he  was  considered  a  wise  man, — that  the  Delphic  oracle 
had  even  pronounced  him  the  wisest  of  all  men.  He  had  heard  this 
•  and  had  taken  it  as  a  jest,  but  in  order  to  prove  the  oracle  wrong  he 
went  to  man  after  man  who  claimed'  to  be  wise,  questioned'  them  care- 
fully,and  was  confounded  by  the  discovery  that  they  were  not  wise  but 
foolish.  So  as  he  went  away  from  each  man  he  made  this  curious 
reflection :  "  I  am  wiser  than  this  man.  Neither  of  us  probably 
knows  anything  that  is  really  good,  but  he  thinks  that  he  has  knowl- 
edge when  he  has  not,  while  T,  having  no  knowledge,  do  not  think 
that  I  have.  I  seem,  at  any  rate,  to  be  a  little  wiser  than  he  is  on 
this  point,  I  do  not  think  that  I  know  what  I  do  not  know." 

To  the  Athenians,  then,  Socrates  was  simply  a  destructive  skep- 
tic.    That  which  men  thought  they  knew,  that  which  they  comfort- 

•■'iSee  Apology,  29,  30,  31,  41  et  passim.  The  above  translation  is  that  of 
F.  J.  Church,  in  his  Trial  and  Death  of  Socrates  (Golden  Treasury  Series). 

32"  ^Aperrj  is  that  quality  in  an  agent  by  virtue  of  which  it  does  its  par- 
ticular work  well.  .  .  .  Thus,  whatever  else  'a  good  man'  may  mean,  it 
must  mean  a  man  who  does  his  work  well,  a  man  who  lives  well."  R.  L.  Net- 
tleship,  Lectures  on  Plato's  Republic,  p.  35. 
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ably  hugged'  as  wisdom,  dissolved  into  haze  and  ignorance  at  the 
touch  of  his  penetrating  analysis.  Even  worse,  for  that  wisdom 
which  faded  into  foolishness  before  his  questions  he  substituted 
nothing.  From  first  to  last  he  protested  his  own  ignorance.  If  those 
who  came  to  him  desired  wisdom  he  would  join  them  in  the  search, 
but  he  could  not  give  them  that  which  he  did  not  himself  possess.  To 
the  charge  of  destructiveness  he  simply  answered  that  he  destroyed 
nothing,that  if  on  examination  that  which  had  seemed  true  proved 
to  be  inadequate  or  false,  the  fault  was  not  his,  and  that  if  they  pre- 
ferred blindness  to  sight  they  need  not  converse  with  him.  If  they 
were  happier  in  their  ignorance  then  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 
As  for  him,  it  was  his  duty  to  be  God's  gadfly  and  to  sting  them  into 
mental  and  spiritual  activity  by  opening  their  eyes  to  their  own  fool- 
ishness. He  did  not  tell  them,  indeed,  wherein  they  were  foolish. 
He  told  them  nothing  whatever.  He  simply  asked  questions  relent- 
lessly until  they  were  compelled  perforce  to  formulate  their  knowl- 
edge and  to  see  its  inadequacy  for  themselves.  Often  this  made  them 
angry, — the  anger  of  disillusionment.  But  to  the  braver  and  stronger 
minds  the  "torpedb  shock"  which  brought  a  realization  of  ignorance 
was  a  stimulus  to  noble  endeavor.  "  Indeed,  I  am  far  from  wise,'*" 
Plato  makes  him  say  in  the  Theaetetus,  "  nor  has  my  mind  ever  given 
birth  to  any  truth  at  all.  Yet  some  of  those  who  come  to  me  are  at 
first  quite  ignorant,  and  as  our  acquaintance  grows  they,  if  favoured 
by  God,  progress  in  a  way  which  astonishes  themselves  and  others. 
It  is  true  that  they  have  learned  nothing  from  me ;  wholly  of  them- 
selves have  they  made  many  notable  discoveries ;  yet  in  this  I  am  the 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  God." 

His  ordinary  method  was  to  innocently  ask  for  a  definition  of 
seme  word  used  by  one  of  his  companions, — some  commonly  used 
word  such  as  friendship,  justice,  courage,  holiness,  beauty  or  tem- 
perance. The  definition  given  was  subjected  to  an  examination  ap- 
parently of  the  most  informal,  na'ive,  innocent  kind.  By  degrees  it 
had  to  be  modified  until  it  crumbled  at  last  and  disappeared.  Another 
was  substituted  and  was  treated  in  Hke  manner.  The  result  was  a 
puzzled  realization  either  of  ignorance  or  of  an  unexpected  inability 
to  formulate  what  the  disputant  still  thought  he  knew.  At  any  rate, 
the  ordinary  self-satisfied  assumption  of  knowledge  was  shaken.  Thus 
Laches,  a  veteran  general  of  tried  courage,  is  questioned  concerning 
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the  nature  of  courage.  He  is  driven  from  one  definition  to  another 
until  he  is  forced  to  a  certain  amused  sympathy  with  his  puzzlement. 
"  I  am  unused  to  investigations  of  this  sort,"  he  breaks  out  at  last, 
"  but  the  spirit  of  controversy  has  been  aroused  in  me  by  what  has 
been  said;  and  I  am  really  grieved  at  being  thus  unable  to  express 
my  meaning.  For  I  fancy  that  I  do  know  the  nature  of  courage ;  but 
somehow  or  other  she  has  slipped  away  from  me,  and  I  cannot  get 
hold  of  her  and  tell  her  nature."  Socrates  himself  is  fully  aware  of 
the  humour  of  the  situation.  "  Here  is  a  jest,"  he  cries  to  his  two 
young  friends.  Lysis  and  Menexenus,  with  whom  he  has  been  dis- 
cussing, apparently  in  vain,  the  nature  of  friendship, — "  Here  is  a 
jest.  You  two  boys,  and  I,  an  old  boy  who  would  fain  be  one  of  you, 
imagine  ourselves  to  be  friends,  and  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
discover  what  a  friend  is." 

But  this  did  not  spring  from  a  mere  whimsical  love  of  analysis. 
Back  of  all  this  questioning  lay  a  fundamental  ethical  principle, — that 
virtue  and  wisdom  are  identical,  that  no  man  knowingly  pursues  evil 
or  prefers  evil  to  good.  Thus,  let  us  say,  I  do  wrong  for  the  sake  of  a 
gross  pelasure  that  overcomes  me.  Is  the  pleasure  evil  in  itself  or  be- 
cause of  the  resulting  harm  ?  Obviously  thelatter.  If  the  resulting  harm 
were  as  vivid  to  my  mind  as  the  immediate  pleasure,  would  I  yield 
to  the  temptation?  Probably  no,  any  more  than  I  would  taste  the 
most  delicious  fruit  if  I  know  that  in  its  sweetness  was  hidden  a  bit- 
ter and  deadly  poison.  Then  I  do  wrong  apparently  because  the 
pleasure  is  immediate  and  vivid,  the  evil  remote,  vague,  and  easily 
put  aside.  But  if  I  insist  that  the  moon  is  larger  than  the  stars  the 
trouble  is  not  that  my  eyes  are  bad,  but  that  my  sense  of  perspective 
is  not  good.  I  do  not  need  an  oculist  but  someone  who  will  teach  me 
wisdom.  So  if  I  see  clearly  the  present  pleasure  and  allow  it  to  out- 
weigh a  much  greater  future  evil,  it  is  not  that  my  soul  is  vicious  but 
that  I  lack  perspective  and  need  to  be  trained  in  a  certain  art  of 
measurement.  If  I  am  properly  taught,  pleasure  and  pain,  good 
and  evil  will  appear  to  me  not  with  the  accidental  vividness  or  vague- 
ness of  present  or  future  time,  of  nearness  or  remoteness,  but  in  their 
"true  character  and'  proportions.  He  who  is  wise  then  will  as  unerr- 
ingly choose  the  good  and  put  aside  the  evil  as  the  cautious  traveller 
will  follow  the  path  and  avoid  the  rocks  or  brambles. ^^    So  Socrates, 

•^3  "He  said  that  justice,  moreover,  and  all  other  virtue  is  wisdom.     That 
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as  a  teacher  of  virtue,  made  it  his  effort  to  find  the  true  nature  of 
temperance,  courage  and  justice.  The  better  they  were  understood, 
the  more  clearly  their  beauty  could  be  seen,  the  more  surely  would 
they  be  followed.  Hence  the  deeply  significant  remark  in  the  Fliaedo 
that  '  a  wrong  use  of  words  is  not  merely  an  error  in  itself  but  cre- 
ates evil  in  the  soul." 

But  this  right  understanding  of  virtue  could  only  be  attained  if 
wrong  ideas  were  persistently  hunted  down  and  destroyed.  Believ- 
ing that  no  man  wilfully  hugged  ignorance  or  evil,  he  held  that  if  we 
were  earnest  and  unrelenting  in  the  analysis  of  our  knowledge  we 
must  surely  at  length  be  victorious  in  sifting  truth  from  falsehood 
and  in  attaining  wisdom.  The  search  must  be  a  tireless  one;  each 
man  must  face  his  own  problem,  must  crush  his  own  ignorance,  must 
manfully  analyze  his  own  knowledge,  must  win  his  own  way  to  clear 
vision  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful.  The  teacher  can  be  little  more 
than  God''s  gadfly,  to  sting  the  slothful  soul  into  activity  by  asking 
the  questions  that  men  are  too  sluggish  to  ask  themselves.  Yet  in 
spite  of  his  quaint  simile  Socrates  knew  well  that  the  teacher's  func- 
tion was  larger  than  this.  Mere  random  questioning,  no  matter  how 
persistent,  could  bring  little  result.  Back  of  the  questions  must  lie 
real  constructive  power.  The  questions  that  break  up  and  cast  aside 
hiadequate  conceptions  of  the  truth  should  be  like  the  sculptor's 
chisel, — not  cutting  aimlessly  in  the  hope  of  unveiling  a  possible 
beauty  within,  but  coming  nearer  with  every  stroke  of  the  mallet  to 
the  realization  of  an  artist's  dream. 

The  permanent  value  of  the  Socratic  method  is  not  hard  to  dis- 
cover. It  rests  on  the  principle  that  only  through  real  self -activity, 
through  willing  individual  efifort  combined  with  humility,  self-dis- 
trust, courageous  doubt  and  unresting  inquiry,  can  we  develop  that 
mental  strength,  that  power  of  logical  analysis,  that  penetrating  dis- 
cernment, that  ability  to  seize  upon  and  organize  things  essential, 
which  are  the  very  basis  of  wisdom  and  characrer.  It  is  true  that  the 
Socratic  method  is  not  universally  applicable.      He  himself  showed 

is  to  say,  things  just  and  all  things  else  that  are  done  with  virtue  are  beautiful 
and  good;  and  neither  will  those  who  know  these  things  deliberately  choose 
aught  else  in  their  stead ;  nor  will  he  who  lacks  the  special  knowledge  of  them 
be  able  to  do  them,  but  if  he  makes  the  attempt  he  will  miss  the  mark  and 
fail."  Xen.  Memorab.  Ill,  IX,  4.  The  argument  is  presented  most  fully  and 
clearly  in  the  Protagoras. 
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how  it  could  be  applied  to  mathematics  by  drawing  from  an  intelli- 
gent slave  the  proof  of  an  important  geometrical  proposition.  It 
could  be  and  is  applied  with  the  most  telling  effect  to  Economics.  The 
experimental  method  in  science  is  the  Socratic  method  in  another 
form,  and  in  another  form  still  it  becomes  the  problem  method  in 
History  and  Literature.  But  the  mention  of  the  problem  method 
brings  us  back  to  the  most  fundamental  feature  of  the  teaching  of 
Socrates.  To  proix)und  a  problem  for  the  sake  of  the  problem  would 
have  seemed  to  him  worthy  of  a  beater  of  the  air  like  Euthydemus. 
The  problem  faced  must  above  all  things  be  worth  facing.  The  ex- 
plicit aim  should  not  be  mental  gymnastic  but  the  attainment  of  the 
truth.  Only  when  this  is  firmly  grasped'  may  we  recognize  also  that 
the  longer  we  search  the  more  patient,  the  stronger,  the  more  clear- 
sighted do  we  become. 

One  more  reminder.  When  Socrates  sought  wisdom,  he  sought 
virtue.  To  him  intellectual  and  moral  education  went  hand  in  hand, 
the  essence  of  each  being  the  search  for  and  firm  grasp  of  that  which 
is  fundamental  and  permanent.  And  he  understood  well  that,  while 
he  sought  to  bring  his  pupils  ever  nearer  to  a  true  conception  of  the 
nature  of  virtue,  he  must  show  in  his  own  life  the  beauty  which  he 
wished  them  to  see  and  follow.  "  To  me,  oersonally,"  says  Xeno- 
phon,  "  he  was  so  pious  and  devoutly  religious  that  he  would  take 
no  step  apart  from  the  will  of  heaven;  so  just  and  upright  that  he 
never  did  even  a  trifling  injury  to  any  living  soul ;  so  self-controlled, 
so  temperate,  that  he  never  at  any  time  chose  the  sweeter  in  place 
of  the  better  ....  Capable  of  reasonably  setting  forth  and  defin- 
ing moral  questions,  he  was  also  able  to  test  others,  and  where  they 
erred,  to  cross-examine  and  convict  them,  and  so  to  impel  and  guide 
them  in  the  path  of  virtue  and  noble  manhood.  With  these  charac- 
teristics, he  seemed  to  be  the  very  impersonation  of  human  perfection 
and  happiness."  His  ideals  of  life  and  the  quaint  humour  that  often 
carried  him  over  rough  places  in  his  dialogues  are  alike  seen  in  the 
exquisitely  Socratic  and  exquisitely  Hellenic  prayer  with  which  the 
Phaedrns  closes :  "  Beloved  Pan,  and  all  ye  other  gods  who  haunt 
this  place,  give  me  beauty  in  the  inward  soul ;  and  may  the  outward 
and  inward  man  be  at  one.  May  I  reckon  the  wise  to  be  the  wealthy, 
and  may  I  have  such  a  quantity  of  gold  as  none  but  the  temperate 
can  carry," 


V. 

PLATO. 

At  last  in  the  fullness  of  time  came  the  man  who  was  to  review 
the  changes,  the  conflicts,  the  catastrophes,  the  overthrow  of  old 
ideals  and  the  birth  of  the  new  ones  which  had  shaken  Athens  and  all 
Hellas  during  the  fifth  century,  and  who  was  to  consciously  face  the 
problem  of  reconstruction.  Athens  had  passed  through  a  revolution. 
And  yet,  as  with  the  political  changes  that  we  associate  with  the 
English  Revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  French  Re- 
volution of  the  eighteenth,  the  result  was  not  so  much  a  wholesale 
destruction  as  a  clearing  away  of  irrelevancies,  a  bringing  into 
clearer  view  the  essential,  dynamic  things  whose  growth  had  tem- 
porarily shattered  shells  and  formulae,  good  and  bad.  The  Pelop- 
ponesian  war  had  indeed  been  a  tragedy  which  was  a  forecast  of  the 
self-destruction  of  the  city-states  of  Greece.  Moreover,  the  people 
of  Athens,  the  Hellenes  everywhere  indeed,  proved  unable  to  rise  to 
the  new  conditions  that  were  partly  forced  on  them,  partly  created 
by  themselves,  and  the  Plellenic  genius  entered  on  its  long,  slow, 
brilliant  age  of  decay.  But  in  the  humbled  city  of  Pericles  and  So- 
crates arose  an  interpreter  of  the  new  age  who  was  worthy  of  her 
most  splendid  traditions,  one  who  set  himself  vigorously  to  the  task 
of  seizing  upon  the  things  of  eternal  significance  in  the  age  just  past 
and  giving  them  organic  and  rational  form.  For  Plato  the  time  for 
scepticism  and  the  time  of  shipwreck  was  over.  The  task  of  recon- 
struction was  begun. 

The  supreme  formulation  of  Plato's  wisdom  is  contained  in  his 
theory  of  education.  It  is  an  interpretation  of  the  educational  ideas 
and  practices  of  his  age  in  the  light  of  one  who  came  after  Protago- 
ras, Parmenides  and  Socrates.  Plato  escapes  from  the  limitations 
and  the  uncertainties  of  his  own  city  by  making  his  system  of  educa- 
tion part  of  his  scheme  of  an  ideal  state.  It  is  devised,  not  to  suit 
the  common  school  system  of  a  democracy,  but  to  train  the  rulers  of 
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a  city  governed  by  its  wisest  men.  His  republic  is  modelled  strictly 
on  the  principles  of  division  of  labor.  In  it  cobblers  are  cobblers, 
masons  are  masons,  and  rulers  are  rulers,  each  one  trained  to  his  art. 
Believing  as  he  does  that  government  is  of  all  things  the  most  diffi- 
cult, and  that  since  it  profoundly  affects  every  member  of  the  state, 
its  wise  conduct  is  of  infinite  importance,  Plato  looks  upon  the  selec- 
tion and  education  of  the  rulers  or  guardians  as  a  task  of  supreme 
consequence,  and  it  is  this  that  is  the  central  point  of  the  discussion 
in  the  Republic.  Nowhere,  unless  it  be  in  his  defense  of  righteous- 
ness against  a  typical  man  of  the  world  in  the  Gorgias,  does  he  rise 
tci  so  high  a  level  of  eloquence  as  in  the  Republic,  and  the  very  heart 
-of  the  Republic    is  the  theory  of  education. 

Indeed,  one  may  say  that  Plato's  theory  of  education  is  an  expo- 
sition and  application  of  his  whole  philosophy,  and  that  as  his  philo- 
sophy is  a  marvellously  luminous  interpretation  of  the  Greek  attitude 
of  life,  so  the  theory  of  education  gives  us  in  some  ways  the  final 
message  of  the  Greeks  regarding  the  dynamic  sides  of  that  attitude, 
the  selection  and  transmission  to  the  rising  generation  of  the  basal 
things,  the  things  that  gave  significance  to  the  rest.  New  in  its  clear- 
ness, its  harmonious  perfection  of  form,  its  organic  relation  to  a  high 
purpose,  the  intense  conviction  that  makes  it  radiant  with  life,  it  is 
yet  absolutely  Hellenic,  rooted  deeply  in  the  past,  a  legitimate  out- 
growth of  the  habits  of  mind  that  had  been  taking  shape  since  the 
days  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  So  long  then  as  the  world  cares  to  know 
what  it  owes  to  Greece,  just  so  long  will  Plato's  theory  of  education 
live.  The  world  is  indeed  no  more  the  world  of  Plato.  A  modern 
state  would  look  strange  and  monstrous  to  an  Athenian,  much  more 
to  a  citizen  of  Plato's  ideal  state.  Rut  the  philosopher's  message  is 
no  less  direct  to  us  than  to  the  Greeks  of  the  fourth  century.  For 
Plato's  education  was  after  all  education  for  a  vocation  that  every 
citizen  of  a  democracy  must  follow,  and  his  essential  principles  are 
as  living  as  they  were  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago. 

Three  preliminary  considerations  must  be  mentioned  without 
discussion  as  underlying  Plato's  whole  argument.  One  is,  in  his  own 
words,  that  "  the  bent  given  by  education  determines  all  that  fol- 
lows" ;^  a  second,  that  in  dealing  with  human  beings  we  are  dealing 
with  organisms  in  the  biological  sense,  that  a  cabbage  seed  will  in- 

^Rc public,  IV,  425-7. 


exorably  grow  into  a  cabbage,  not  a  tulip,  and  that  the  function  of 
a  teacher,  like  that  of  a  gardener,  is  that  of  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  his  seed  and  then  providing  the  right  environment,  pruning,  water- 
ing, fertilizing,  and  seeing  to  it  that  the  plant  has  sufficient  sunshine 
in  order  that  it  may  grow  and  bear  fruit  ;^  thirdly,  that  knowledge 
and  virtue,  if  not  identical  as  Socrates  had  maintained,  at  least  go- 
hand  in  hand.  This  last  is  a  point  easily  made  absurd  by  careless 
statement,'^  but  though  this  is  not  the  place  in  our  argument  for  a. 
detailed  discussion  of  the  matter,  it  may  be  explained  that  neither 
Socrates  nor  Plato  would  have  held  that  all  knowledge  equally  leads, 
to  virtue,  or  that  ability  to  name  and  classify  all  known  minerals,  to 
repeat  by  heart  all  known  poetry,  to  quote  verbatim  all  the  articles 
of  an  encyclopaedia,  will  hinder  a  man  from  a  breach  of  the  moral 
law.  Yet  Plato  did  hold  with  the  utmost  earnestness  the  broad  prin- 
ciple that  growth  in  knowledge  and  growth  in  virtue  go  hand  in  hand. 
Indeed,  add  to  genuine  knowledge  its  expression  and  fruition  in  right 
action  made  habitual  by  constant  exercise  and  test,  and  one  would 
have  a  reasonably  accurate  notion  of  Plato's  view  regarding  the 
method  of  moral  education. 

If  the  Republic  were  a  systematic  treatise  on  education,  one 
might  expect  to  find  a  statement  of  aim  somewhere  in  the  first  few 
pages.  That  it  is  a  wonderfully  perfect  work  of  art  no  one  would 
deny.  But  the  form  that  it  takes  is  that  of  a  supposedly  informal 
conversation.  Those  who  are  taking  part  in  it  simply  "  go  whither 
the  argument  carries  them,  as  a  vessel  runs  before  the  wind."  If" 
we  wish  to  see  the  destination,  therefore,  the  purpose  that  gives  unity 
and  point  to  the  dialogue,  we  must  look  much  farther  on.  As  the 
conversation  progresses  we  can,  indeed,  bit  by  bit  infer  its  under- 
lying ideas.  But  the  first  clear  statement  of  purpose  is  made  in  the- 
seventh  book.  Here  is  given  the  famous  and  deeply  significant  para- 
ble of  the  Cavern,  and  wdien  Plato  comes  to  the  application  of  his 
parable  he  indicates  the  drift  of  his  whole  argument.  Here  are  the 
men  in  the  Cavern,  living  in  semi-darkness,  their  world  a  world  of 
shadows.  Bring  one  of  them  suddenly  into  the  blaze  of  sunlight  and 
he  is  dazzled,  blinded, — thankful  if  he  can  return  to  the  comforting- 
darkness  of  the  Cavern.     Yet  above  is  the  light  of  day,  the  world 

^Republic,  III,  401 ;  VIT,  517-8. 

•''For  the  doctrine  as  Socrates  held  it  see  the  preceding  chapter  pp. 
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that  make  for  strength  and  beauty.  Indeed  the  parallel  is  not 
strong  enough.  For  in  doing  what  we  can  to  form  a  healthy  soul 
and  a  healthy  body  we  are  developing  in  the  boy  a  standard  of  value, 
a  desire  for  the  good  and  true  that  will  make  evil  and  ignorance  in- 
creasingly repulsive  to  him.  As  one  who  has  learned  to  love  good 
literature  and  good  art  turns  with  indifference  or  dislike  from  the 
half -dime  novel  or  the  flashily  colored  chromo,  so  in  the  whole  range 
of  intellectual  and  spiritual  Ufe  there  may  be  formed  a  habit  of 
thought  and  action  that  will  lead  unerringly  to  the  discernment  and 
selection  of  the  true  and  good,  the  unveiling  and  rejection  of  the 
false  and  bad. 

The  same  essentially  moral  point  of  view  is  applied  to  music  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  world.  But  the  use  of  the  word  moral 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  Plato's  principle  is  to  him  a  uni- 
versal one  underlying  art  as  it  underlies  poetry  or  gymnastics, — the 
•quest  for  the  ideal,  the  fundamental,  of  which  Greek  sculpture  at  its 
best  is  the  loftiest  expression.  The  spirit  implicit  in  the  work  of 
Pheidias  and  Praxiteles,  Plato  makes  explicit  and  universal.  That 
music,  art  or  literature  which  awakens  in  our  souls  a  noble  desire 
to  be  our  truest  selves^^  is  good ;  all  other  is  bad.  And  the  relation 
of  it  all  to  education  is  perfectly  clear.  "Is  it  then,  Glaucon,  on  these 
accounts  that  we  attach  such  supreme  importance  to  a  musical  educa- 
tion, because  rhythm  and  harmony  sink  most  deeply  into  the  recesses 
of  the  soul,  and  take  most  powerful  hold  of  it,  bringing  gracefulness 
in  their  train,  and  making  a  man  graceful  if  he  be  rightly  nurtured,- 
but  if  not,  the  reverse?  And  also  because  he  that  has  been  duly  nur- 
tured therein  will  have  the  keenest  eye  for  defects,  whether  in  the 
failures  of  art,  or  in  the  misgrowths  of  nature;  and  feeling  a  most 
just  disdain  for  them,  will  commend  beautiful  objects,  and  gladly 
receive  them  into  his  soul,  and  feed  upon  them,  and  grow  to  be  noble 
and  good ;  whereas  he  will  rightly  censure  and  hate  all  repulsive  ob- 
jects even  in  his  childhood,  before  he  is  able  to  be  reasoned  with  x 
and  when  reason  comes,  he  will  welcome  her  most  cordially  who  can 

2'>Aristotle's  effort  to  ascertain  the  end  of  human  life  by  determining  the 
distinctive  nature  of  man  in  the  Ethics  is  strictly  Platonic.  When  he  defines 
the  nature  of  anything  as  being  "the  end;  what  each  thing  is  when  fully  de- 
veloped" (Pol.  I,  2),  he  is  really  defining  something  very  like  Plato's  Idea. 
Cf .  Metaphysics,  VII,  1032& :  "By  form  I  mean  the  essence  of  each  thing  and 
its  primary  substance." 
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recognize  her  by  the  instinct  of  relationship,  and  because  he  has  been 
thus  nurtured  ?  " 

We  must  remember,  moreover,  that  Plato  fully  recognized  that 
good  standards,  good  desires,  untranslated  into  action,  are  ineffec- 
tive. The  laws  of  habit,  the  modes  by  which  original  human  tenden- 
cies-are modified,  are  not  stated  as  a  modern  psychologist  would 
state  them,  but  ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  physiologica  1  basis  of 
thought  and  conduct,  he  seizes  on  the  essential  point  with  astonishing 
clearness.  His  tests  of  progress  are  tests  of  conduct.  The  children 
are  given  actions  to  perform,  are  subjected  to  "labors,  vexations  and 
contests,"  and  even  tried  with  temptation, — witchcraft,  as  Plato  calls 
it.  "And  just  as  young  horses  are  taken  into  the  presence  of  noise 
and  tumult  to  see  whether  they  are  timid,  so  must  we  bring  our  men 
while  they  are  still  young,  into  the  midst  of  objects  of  terror,  and 
presently,  transfer  them  to  scenes  of  pleasure,  trying  them  much 
more  thoroughly  than  gold  is  tried  in  the  fire,  to  find  whether  they 
show  themselves  under  all  circumstances  inaccessible  to  witchcraft 
and'  seemly  in  their  bearing,  good  guardians  of  themselves  and  of  the 
music  which  they  have  been  taught,  approving  themselves  on  every 
occasion,  true  to  the  laws  of  rhythm  and  harmony,  and  acting  in  such 
a  way  as  would  render  them  most  useful  to  themselves  and  the 
state."  21 

He  is  equally  consistent  in  his  treatment  of  gymnastic.  The 
ordinary  formula,  "  gymnastic  for  the  body,  music  for  the  soul,"  he 
rejects.  Gymnastic  has  as  direct  a  bearing  on  the  education  of  the 
soul  as  music.  His  psychology  is  based  on  the  conception  of  man  as 
appetitive,  passionate,  or  spirited,  and  rational.  With  the  spirited 
side  of  human  nature,  we  may  associate  courage,  enterprise,  initia- 
tive, capacity  for  quick  judgment  in  emergencies:  a  man  possessing 
such  qualities  may  be  said  to  possess  spirit,  as  we  clumsily  translate 
andreia.  Now  gymnastic  is  a  training,  not  only  in  physical  strength, 
grace  and  swiftness  of  foot,  but  in  andreia.  H  music,  the  hand>- 
maid  and  herald  of  philosophy,  teaches  him  to  love  the  beautiful  and 
the  good,  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false,  the  real  from  the 
unreal,  then  gymnastic  teaches  him  to  translate  this  insight  into  wise 

^^Republic,  III,  413.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  Plato's  debt  to 
Sparta.  As  has  been  well  said  (especially  by  Walter  Pater,  Plato  and  Pla~ 
tonism),  Plato's  state  is  an  idealized  Lacedaemon. 
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visible  things,  the  scholar  seeks  to  relate  them  in  a  comprehensive 
unity.  Plato's  ideas  have  become  in  modern  thought  principles  and 
laws.'^  Take  away  that  which  is  visible  only  to  the  eye  of  the  mind 
and  the  world  to  us  as  to  Plato  becomes  an  insubstantial  pageant,  as 
meaningless  as  the  ever  shifting  atoms  of  Heracleitus. 

The  crucial  test  of  a  philosophical  doctrine  or  point  of  view  is 
its  life  value,  its  capacity  to  make  life  more  rational  and  more  fruit- 
ful. To  construct  a  system  of  education  on  the  basis  of  the  teachings 
of  Heracleitus  or  Parmenides  would  have  been  difficult  or  impossible. 
Plato's  acceptance  of  such  a  challenge  stimulates  him  to  a  practical 
formulation  of  an  educational  theory  that  is  an  organic  embodiment 
of  his  fundamental  doctrine.  To  survey  the  .system  in  detail  would 
not  only  be  impossible  in  the  space  of  a  few  pages,  but  is  unnecessary. 
We  shall  simply  glance  at  its  essential  features  to  see  how  Plato 
applies  his  philosophy  to  life,  to  see  how  far  his  conception  of  the 
end  and  means  of  education  may  be  taken  as  a  result  and  as  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  evolution  of  Greek  civilization.  Putting  aside  for 
the  moment  the  distinctively  Platonic  vocabulary — ideas,  Form  of 
Good — we  remind  ourselves  of  the  ideal  that  he  sets  before  us. 
"  Whom,"  asked  Glancon,  "  do  you  call  genuine  philosophers?  "  and 
Socrates  answered,  "  Those  who  love  to  see  truth."  ^^  "  With  regard 
to  the  philosophic  nature,  let  us  take  for  granted  that  its  possessors 
are  ever  enamored  of  all  learning  that  will  reveal  to  them  somezvhat 
of  that  real  and  permanent  existence  which  is  exempt  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  generation  and  decay."  ^^  And  the  opposite  to  the  philoso- 
phers are  "  those  who  are  absolutely  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of 
things  as  they  really  are."  ^^  Now  how  does  he  propose  to  bring  his 
pupils  to  this  love  of  the  sight  of  truth,  this  knowledge  of  things  as 
they  really  are  ? 

The  controlling  principle  of  Plato's  first  steps  in  the  education 
of  a  child  may  be  illustrated  by  a  homely  parallel.  To  describe  no 
matter  how  accurately  the  loft  and  the  cellar  of  a  beautiful  house 

^*5So  Nettleship,  op.  cit.,  pp.  194-5;  and  Stewart,  Notes  on  the  Nicoma- 
chean  Ethics,  T,  71  seqq.,  and  Plato's  Doctrine  of  Ideas,  especially  pp.  6-7  and 
p.  112  seqq. 

^''Republic,  V,  475,  E.    Cf.  Theaetefus. 
^^Repnblic,  VT,  485. 

'^^Republic,  VI,  484.  Cf.  the  statement  of  Huxley's  ideal  in  Methoa  and 
Result,  p.  16. 
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would  hardly  be  the  way,  one  will  admit,  to  begin  an  account  of  the 
house  if  we  wish  to  convey  any  really  true  impression.  To  devote 
ourselves  in  a  study  of  Thoreau  to  his  eccentricities  will  hardly  be  to 
really  study  Thoreau.  To  describe  a  poet's  length  of  hair  and  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  he  smoked  would  take  us  but  a  short  way  towards 
the  understanding  of  his  poetry.  True  description,  true  appreciation 
involves  selection,  and  in  proportion  as  our  selection  is  wise  and  ap- 
propriate will  the  resultant  impression  be  a  true  one.  Now  so  simple 
a  principle  is  the  whole  point  of  Plato's  primary  education.  If  we 
wish  the  child  to  have  a  true  and  good  conception  of  the  things  that 
are  going  to  matter  to  him,  and  if  we  wish  him  to  have  any  power 
later  on  of  discerning  for  himself  the  significant  as  contrasted  with 
the  insignificant,  we  must  select  with  the  utmost  care  the  things  that 
he  is  allowed  first  to  see  and  know.  If  we  tell  him  early  in  life  tales 
of  the  follies,  passions,  and  cruelties  of  gods  and  men,  we  are  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  loft,  the  cellar  and  the  refuse  heap,  the  trifles, 
weaknesses,  and  eccentricities  of  life,  not  the  things  that  really  count. 
The  refuse  heap,  the  eccentricity  or  the  disease  may  conceivably  be 
interesting,  but  it  can  have  no  place  in  any  introductory  account  of 
life  that  aims  to  be  constructive.  Plato  would  therefore  omit  all  tales 
of  frailty  or  wickedness,  not  because  they  may  not  be  literally  accu- 
rate, but  because  they  are  not  significant,  not  constructive,  and  there- 
fore not  true.  A  photograph  cannot  lie,  in  one  sense ;  in  another,  half 
the  photographs  that  are  made  do  lie  in  that  they  present  an  aspect 
of  the  subject  that  is  fleeting,  uncharacteristic,  and  therefore  false. 
As  the  child  grows  older  it  becomes  necessary  to  formulate  what 
we  call  a  curriculum,  and  Plato  adopts  the  current  curriculum  of  his 
time,  letters,  music,  gymnastic.  In  each  subject  studied  he  keeps  to 
his  principle,  the  emphasis  on  the  significant.  Poetry  that  is  merely 
relaxing,  that  dwells  on  things  untrue,  trifling,  or  terrible,  he  refuses 
to  sanction.  The  more  powerful  it  is  the  more  likely  it  is  to  obscure 
or  distort  the  standard  of  value,  especially  if  as  in  much  dramatic 
poetry  it  involve  the  imitation  of  unworthy  or  vicious  characters. 
Only  that  poetry  is  to  be  permitted  which  stimulates  love  of  what  is 
sane,  pure  and  rational.  As  one  never  thinks  of  bringing  up  a  rose 
by  withholding  the  needed  moisture  and  fertilizer,  or  by  introducing 
to  its  leaves  a  destructive  insect,  so  one  should  guard  the  child  from 
moral  poison,  and  aid  his  growth  by  selecting  for  him  the  influences 
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Pythagoras.  Granting  that  real  truth  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
shifting  phenomena  of  the  sensible  world,  believing  with  Parmenides 
that  reality  and  permanent  existence  was  to  be  thought  of  as  in  some 
way  transcending  the  visible  and  the  tangible,  he  was  too  full  of  the 
Socratic  conviction  that  truth  had  a  real  meaning  for  humanity  to 
remain  contented  with  the  emptiness  of  Parmenides'  absolute  Being, 
the  inscrutable  One  behind  the  Many.  We  can  and  do  in  a  measure 
know  the  truth.  But  how  is  this  possible  if  our  senses  are  not  to  be 
relied  on?  In  this  puzzle,  Plato  falls  back  on  the  Pythagorean  doc- 
trine of  transmigration.  Our  knowledge,  he  suggests,  comes  from  a 
recollection  of  the  real  truths  that  we  saw  face  to  face  in  a  previous 
existence,  before  we  were  encumbered  with  this  mortal  body,  and 
education  is  a  matter  of  painfully  bringing  back  to  memory  this  pre- 
natal wisdom.  Of  course,  this  was  tentative  and  temporary,  little 
more  than  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  problem.  The  significant  thing 
in  the  Meiio  is  simply  that  the  problem  itself  was  taking  shape.  But 
in  the  meantime  he  shadows  forth  in  this  myth  of  recollection  his 
faith  both  in  the  existence  of  truth  and  in  the  possibility  of  knowing 
it ;  "  for,  as  all  nature  is  akin  and  the  soul  has  learned  all  things, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  eliciting,  or  as  men  say,  learning,  out  of  a 
single  recollection  all  the  rest,  if  a  man  is  strenuous  and  does  not 
faint :  for  all  enquiry  and  all  learning  is  recollection."  It  is  a  parable, 
indeed,  but  a  parable  that  leads  to  a  potent  and  stimulating  conclu- 
sion,— the  conclusion  that  the  soul  has  within  itself  an  infinite  power 
of  growth  towards  wisdom,  and  that  education  is  the  process  not  of 
imparting  but  of  eliciting  truth.  So  in  another  parable  leading  to  the 
same  conclusion,  in  the  Theaetefus,  Plato  makes  Socrates  compare 
himself  to  a  midwife  whose  business  it  is  not  to  give,  or  to  create,  but 
to  bring  ideas  to  the  birth.^ 

But  there  is  one  other  significant  point  in  the  extract  from  the 
Meno  just  now  quoted.  "  For  as  all  nature  is  akin  .  .  .  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  eliciting,  or  as  men  say,  learning,  out  of  a  single  recol- 
lection all  the  rest,  if  a  man  is  strenuous  and  does  not  faint."  Evi- 
dently learning  does  not  mean — even  on  the  recollection  theory — re- 
membering one  by  one  all  the  truths  previously  known.  "  Out  of  a 
single  recollection  all  the  rest "  may  be  learned.  Here  is  no  mere 
fairy  tale.    It  is  the  first  enunciation  of  the  tremendous  principle  of 

^See  above,  p. 
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the  organic  unity  of  all  truth  and  all  existence,  the  principle  which 
thereafter  was  fundiamental  in  Plato's  philosophy.  A  modern  poet 
has  expressed  the  same  essential  idea  in  lines  of  peculiar  beauty : 

"Flower  in  the  crannied  wall 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies. 
1  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower,  but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

Now  if  truth  is  thus  organic,  harmonious  and  rational,  it  means 
that  we  must  approach  the  whole  problem  of  reality  from  a  new 
angle.  If  all  truths  are  organically  related,  evidently  the  thing  to  do 
with  any  set  of  facts  is  to  ascertain  their  relation, — more  than  that, 
to  ascertain  their  relation  to  some  essential,  fundamental  fact  that 
will  make  them  intelligible.  An  organism  is  not  an  aggregation  of 
all  its  parts.  The  hand,  the  foot,  the  eye  are  meaningless  apart  from 
the  Person  whose  nerves  and  muscles  make  each  member  a  vital  and 
effective  fact.  To  study  any  group  of  phenomena  then  is  to  seek  a 
harmony,  or  as  we  should  now  put  it  to  seek  for  law.  To  educate 
is  the  practical  aspect  of  the  same  truth,  to  bring  about  an  apprecia- 
tion of  law  and  reverence  for  it,  to  make  an  imperfect  harmony 
more  perfect,  to  develop  the  child's  truest  self  and  make  it  the  domi- 
nant element  in  his  life.  So  in  the  Gorgias  Socrates  meets  the  con- 
is  to  encourage  every  desire  to  the  uttermost  and  to  satisfy  them  all 
tentions  of  a  wealthy  man  of  the  world  that  the  sensible  plan  of  life 
by  the  contemptuous  remark  that  such  a  scheme  means  being  "  like 
a  cask  with  holes,  into  which  water  is  continually  poured,  and  from 
which  it  is  as  continually  running  out."  ^  Such  a  principle  means 
the  substitution  of  noise  for  music,  the  emphasis  of  the  passing  and 
insignificant,  the  ignoring  of  that  which  really  matters.  Rather  will 
the  wise  man  differ  from  the  foolish  by  his  effort  to  order  his  life 
harmoniously,  subordinating  all  desires  and  all  powers  to  the  Good 
which  makes  them  intelligible.  This  is  really  what  a  good  life  means 
to  Plato,  just  as  to  a  sculptor  a  good  statue  meant  not  a  perfect  hand 
or  foot  or  head,  but  a  perfect  whole  in  which  all  parts  were  har- 
monious and  all  alike  controlled  by  subjection  to  the  central  Form. 

Now  it  is  this  Form,  the  central  and  essential  Fact  that  makes 
any  phenomenon  intelligible,  that  is  Plato's  Idea.      From  one  point 

^Gorgias,  491. 
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of  view  the  reality  of  the  Idea  may  be  so  strongly  emphasized  as  to 
imply  an  antithesis  between  such  reality  and  the  thing  which  we  see 
and  touch.  The  visible  thing,  the  phenomenon,  is  a  veil,  a  vexatious 
barrier  that  seems  to  be  itself  real  but  actually  hides  real  existence 
from  us.  And  from  this  same  point  of  view  the  body  is  a  burden 
and  a  hindrance,  clogging  the  eager  movement  of  the  soul.^°  But 
from  another  point  of  view  the  visible,  sensible  world  is  our  only 
avenue  of  approach  to  reality ;  our  bodily  senses  are  the  necessary 
instruments  by  which  we  take  the  first  steps  towards  wisdom.  There 
is  no  real  contradiction  between  the  visible  and  the  essential.  The 
material  form  does  "  half  reveal  and  half  conceal  the  soul  within." 
The  body  does  in  a  sense  stand  in  the  soul's  way.  It  gets  hungry, 
sleepy,  fatigued.  But  aching  eyes  are  yet  our  only  means  of  seeing, 
and  our  resentment  at  physical  limitation  is  balanced  by  our  realiza- 
tion that  the  body,  such  as  it  is,  is  worth  taking  care  of,  our  senses 
the  media  by  which  we  acquire  experience.  In  any  case  the  point  is 
not  that  soul  and  body,  real  and  visible,  are  absolutely  opposed,  but 
that  what  we  see  and  touch  is  not  the  essential  thing.  The  essential 
thing  is  the  Idea,  or  whatever  we  choose  to  call  that  which  makes 
the  thing  intelligible.  The  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  is  not  marble;  it  is 
Hermes.  The  tree  is  not  a  perishing  and  changing  mass  of  vegeta- 
ble matter ;  it  is  a  tree.  The  man  is  not  flesh,  blood,  bones  and 
nerves,  nor  even  his  senses,  but  a  man.  So  the  wise  man  is  he  whose 
mind  looks  ever  for  the  essential,  grasps  things  as  a  whole,  relates 
truly,  sees  in  each  particular  not  simply  that  one  thing  but  the  Uni- 
versal that  is  embodied  in  it,  the  Idea  or  Form  that  is  its  true 
reality." 

The  first  step  then  is  the  understanding  that  the  Idea  in  Plato 
is  simply  the  essential  truth,  that  which  makes  a  thing  intelligible, 
without  which  it  is  unreal  and  meaningless ;  the  next,  that  if  the 
universe  is  organic  there  are  ideas  not  only  of  isolated  facts  but  of 
groups  in  which  the  idea  is  not  the  resemblance,  not  the  chance  asso- 
ciation, but  the  animating  spirit,  that  which  makes  assertion  possible; 
next,  that  this  hierarchy  of  Ideas  must  reach  a  culmination,  as  our 
little  generalizations  find  their  intelligible  place  in  laws  and  laws  in 

^^Phaedo,  r2-3,  181-2;  Caird,  Evolution  of  Theology  in  the  Greek  Philo- 
sophers, I,  115. 

^'^ Symposium,  64. 
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other  laws  higher  and  more  comprehensive.     Now  this  culminating 
point,  the  Idea  of  the  Universe,  is  Plato's  Form  of  Good.^^ 

One  great  misconception  of  the  theory  of  Ideas  should  be  men- 
tioned and  cleared  away, — the  belief  that  Plato's  Ideas  were  the 
Universalia  ante  rem  of  the  mediaeval  realists. ^^  It  is  only  too  easy 
to  take  a  superficial  view  of  the  whole  theory,  and  to  impatiently  put 
aside  Plato's  Ideas  as  the  insubstantial  imaginations  of  a  mystic,  un- 
meaning and  unfruitful,  to  be  ignored  by  the  practical  man  of  sense. 
But  this  view  is  only  and  was  only  possible  because  Plato  so  often 
spoke  in  myths  and  parables,  and  because  in  his  effort  to  make  the 
thing  clear  not  only  to  others  but  to  himself  he  approached  it  from 
many  angles,  using  illustrations  that  often  show  only  half  a  truth  at 
once.  The  extreme,  mystical  interpretation  of  the  theory  of  Ideas  is 
exposed  and  overthrown  in  the  Parmenides.^*  His  world  of  ideas  is 
not,  as  Prof.  Ritchie  puts  it,  "  another  world  alongside  of  and  sepa- 
rable from  the  sensible  world,  to  be  seen  only  in  mystic  ecstacy  and 
by  an  escape  from  the  trammels  of  rational  thinking."  And  Plato's 
most  real  beings  are  not,  so  to  speak,  "  models  or  specimens  in  an 
imaginary  celestial  museum."  ^^  Rather  may  we  say  that  the  devel- 
opment of  thought  and  science  has  simply  enriched  and  verified 
Plato's  contention  that  the  essential,  real  part  of  anything  is  not  what 
we  can  see  or  touch.  The  fundamental  difference  between  the  scholar 
and  the  boor  is  that  one  sees  only  what  is  before  his  eyes,  the  visible 
facts  of  the  world,  while  the  other  sees  causes  and  relations.  Or  to 
take  an   even  more  specific  comparison,   the  collector  accumulates 

^•^  Re  public,  517. 

i^Of  course,  as  Caird  (op.  cit.  I,  117)  has  pointed  out  in  this  connection 
"the  universal  is  logically  prior  to  the  particular  in  the  sense  that  in  appre- 
hending the  particular  we  presuppose  it."  But  this  is  like  Aristotle's  priority 
of  the  State  to  the  individual.  It  is  not  the  Universalia  ante  rem  of  the 
scholastics. 

14  See  Jowett's  Introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Parmenides; 
Archer-Hind's  Introductions  to  his  editions  of  the  Phaedo  and  the  Timacus ; 
Jackson,  articles  on  Plato's  Theory  of  Ideas  in  Journal  of  Philology,  Vols. 
X-XV;  Ritchie,  Plato,  c.  V.;  Caird,  op.  cit..  Lectures,  5-7;  Stewart,  Plato's 
Doctrine  of  Ideas,  passim,  and  Azotes  on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  I,  p.  71  seqq. 

I'^Cf.  Pater's  remark  (Plato  and  Platonism,  142).  "Generalization,  what- 
ever Platonists  or  Plato  himself  at  mistaken  moments  may  have  had  to  say 
about  it,  is  a  method  not  of  obliterating  the  concrete  phenomenon  but  of 
enriching  it,  with  the  joint  perspective,  the  significance,  the  expressiveness,  of 
all  other  things  beside."  See  the  admirable  discussion  of  the  whole  matter 
in  Nettleship's  Lectures  on  the  Republic  of  Plato. 
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falsity,  seems  so  empty  as  to  be  without  value.  Yet  such  a  negative 
conclusion  was  necessary  before  the  next  step  could  be  made.  As 
against  it  Parmenides  suggested  that  the  very  change  and  deceptive- 
ness  of  the  phenomenal  world  proves  its  unreality.  But  he  did  not 
stop  there,  for  Parmenides  is  the  founder  of  idealism.  The  very 
effort  to  know  truth  implies  that  truth  exists,  but  it  is  evidently  not 
a  matter  of  the  senses.  Behind  all  the  world  of  sensation — of  which 
Parmenides  accepts  the  doctrine  that  no  statement  can  be  made,  and 
which  he  therefore  puts  aside  as  a  profitless  field  of  contemplation — 
there  is  an  eternal  and  fundamental  world  of  Being,  one  and  indi- 
visible, which  always  is  and  never  changes.  "  The  One  remains,  the 
Many  change  and  pass."  And  yet  this  conception,  immensely  fruit- 
ful as  it  ultimately  proved  to  be,  was  so  far  as  ineffectual  as  the  doc- 
trine of  Heracleitus,  for  once  Parmenides  asserted  absolute  Being  he 
had  reached  the  end.  It  was  faith  without  evidence  and  without  re- 
lation to  life.  Of  this  One,  unchanging  Existence  he  could  make  no 
statement  whatever.  He  asserted  Unity,  Permanence,  and  there  he 
stopped,  for  between  the  falsity  and  unreality  of  the  world  around 
us  and  the  absolute  Being  there  was  apparently  no  connection.  One 
was  unreal,  the  other  real,  and  that  was  all.  One  step  towards  some 
understanding  of  this  absolute  Being  was  made  by  Anaxagoras.  The 
one  controlling  element  in  man  himself  is  his  mind.  By  analogy  then 
the  absolute  Being  must  be  Mind.  The  suggestion  was  a  brilliant 
one,  but  Anaxagoras  was  unable  to  develop  it.  In  his  philosophy 
Being  as  Intelligence  was  the  fundamental  reality  that  set  the  world 
going  and  watched  its  restless  change.  But  here  again  once  the  state- 
ment is  made  there  is  a  dead  stop.  There  is  no  real  relation  between 
the  absolute  Mind  and  the  phenomenal  world  beyond  the  original 
creation,  no  ascertainable  principle  of  order  or  purpose,  no  sugges- 
tion of  an  ideal,  nothing  but  the  assertion  of  an  Intelligence  which  if 
it  created  the  world  thereafter  let  it  alone.®  The  changing  pheno- 
mena of  the  senses  are  still  put  aside  as  false,  unreal,  lacking  signi- 
ficance. Now  Pythagoras  was  not  satisfied  with  this.  To  him  at 
least  one  set  of  truths  could  be  found  in  the  world  and  considered 
absolute,  no  matter  how  unreal  the  actual  things  of  sense  might  be 
considered,  viz.,  the  truths  that  may  be  called  mathematical.  When 
we  assert  the  basal  principles  of  number  we  have  something  that  does 
6See  Aristotle,  Metaphysics,  I,  4  (985a,  17-21). 
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other  laws  higher  and  more  comprehensive.     Now  this  culminating 
point,  the  Idea  of  the  Universe,  is  Plato's  Form  of  Good/^ 

One  great  misconception  of  the  theory  of  Ideas  should  be  men- 
tioned and  cleared  away, — the  belief  that  Plato's  Ideas  were  the 
Universalia  ante  rem  of  the  mediaeval  realists/^  It  is  only  too  easy 
to  take  a  superficial  view  of  the  whole  theory,  and  to  impatiently  put 
aside  Plato's  Ideas  as  the  insubstantial  imaginations  of  a  mystic,  un- 
meaning and  unfruitful,  to  be  ignored  by  the  practical  man  of  sense. 
But  this  view  is  only  and  was  only  possible  because  Plato  so  often 
spoke  in  myths  and  parables,  and  because  in  his  effort  to  make  the 
thing  clear  not  only  to  others  but  to  himself  he  approached  it  from 
many  angles,  using  illustrations  that  often  show  only  half  a  truth  at 
once.  The  extreme,  mystical  interpretation  of  the  theory  of  Ideas  is 
exposed  and  overthrown  in  the  Parmenides.^*  His  world  of  ideas  is 
not,  as  Prof.  Ritchie  puts  it,  "  another  world  alongside  of  and  sepa- 
rable from  the  sensible  world,  to  be  seen  only  in  mystic  ecstacy  and 
by  an  escape  from  the  trammels  of  rational  thinking."  And  Plato's 
most  real  beings  are  not,  so  to  speak,  ''  models  or  specimens  in  an 
imaginary  celestial  museum."  ^^  Rather  may  we  say  that  the  devel- 
opment of  thought  and  science  has  simply  enriched  and  verified 
Plato's  contention  that  the  essential,  real  part  of  anything  is  not  what 
we  can  see  or  touch.  The  fundamental  difference  between  the  scholar 
and  the  boor  is  that  one  sees  only  what  is  before  his  eyes,  the  visible 
facts  of  the  world,  while  the  other  sees  causes  and  relations.  Or  to 
take  an  even  more  specific  comparison,  the  collector  accumulates 

^■^  Re  public,  517. 

i^Of  course,  as  Caird  (op.  cit.  1,  117)  has  pointed  out  in  this  connection 
"the  universal  is  logically  prior  to  the  particular  in  the  sense  that  in  appre- 
hending the  particular  we  presuppose  it."  But  this  is  like  Aristotle's  priority 
of  the  State  to  the  individual.  It  is  not  the  Universalia  ante  rem  of  the 
scholastics. 

^*  See  Jowett's  Introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Parmenides ; 
Archer-Hind's  Introductions  to  his  editions  of  the  Phaedo  and  the  Timaeus; 
Jackson,  articles  on  Plato's  Theory  of  Ideas  in  Journal  of  Philology,  Vols. 
X-XV ;  Ritchie,  Plato,  c.  V. ;  Caird,  op.  cit.,  Lectures,  5-7 ;  Stewart,  Plato's 
Doctrine  of  Ideas,  passim,  and  Azotes  on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  I,  p.  71  seqq. 

^^Cf.  Pater's  remark  (Plato  and  Platonism,  142).  "Generalization,  what- 
ever Platonists  or  Plato  himself  at  mistaken  moments  may  have  had  to  say 
about  it,  is  a  method  not  of  obliterating  the  concrete  phenomenon  but  of 
enriching  it,  with  the  joint  perspective,  the  significance,  the  expressiveness,  of 
all  other  things  beside."  See  the  admirable  discussion  of  the  whole  matter 
in  Nettleship's  Lectures  on  the  Republic  of  Plato. 
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falsity,  seems  so  empty  as  to  be  without  value.  Yet  such  a  negative 
conclusion  was  necessary  before  the  next  step  could  be  made.  As 
against  it  Parmenides  suggested  that  the  very  change  and  deceptive- 
ness  of  the  phenomenal  world  proves  its  unreality.  But  he  did  not 
stop  there,  for  Parmenides  is  the  founder  of  idealism.  The  very 
effort  to  know  truth  implies  that  truth  exists,  but  it  is  evidently  not 
a  matter  of  the  senses.  Behind  all  the  world  of  sensation — of  which 
Parmenides  accepts  the  doctrine  that  no  statement  can  be  made,  and 
which  he  therefore  puts  aside  as  a  profitless  field  of  contemplation — 
there  is  an  eternal  and  fundamental  world  of  Being,  one  and  indi- 
visible, which  always  is  and  never  changes.  "  The  One  remains,  the 
Many  change  and  pass."  And  yet  this  conception,  immensely  fruit- 
ful as  it  ultimately  proved  to  be,  was  so  far  as  ineffectual  as  the  doc- 
trine of  Heracleitus,  for  once  Parmenides  asserted  absolute  Being  he 
had  reached  the  end.  Tt  was  faith  without  evidence  and  without  re- 
lation to  life.  Of  this  One,  unchanging  Existence  he  could  make  no 
statement  whatever.  He  asserted  Unity,  Permanence,  and  there  he 
stopped,  for  between  the  falsity  and  unreality  of  the  world  around 
us  and  the  absolute  Being  there  was  apparently  no  connection.  One 
was  unreal,  the  other  real,  and  that  was  all.  One  step  towards  some 
understanding  of  this  absolute  Being  was  made  by  Anaxagoras.  The 
one  controlling  element  in  man  himself  is  his  mind.  By  analogy  then 
the  absolute  Being  must  be  Mind.  The  suggestion  was  a  brilliant 
one,  but  Anaxagoras  was  unable  to  develop  it.  In  his  philosophy 
Being  as  Intelligence  was  the  fundamental  reality  that  set  the  world 
going  and  watched  its  restless  change.  But  here  again  once  the  state- 
ment is  made  there  is  a  dead  stop.  There  is  no  real  relation  between 
the  absolute  Mind  and  the  phenomenal  world  beyond  the  original 
creation,  no  ascertainable  principle  of  order  or  purpose,  no  sugges- 
tion of  an  ideal,  nothing  but  the  assertion  of  an  Intelligence  which  if 
it  created  the  world  thereafter  let  it  alone.^  The  changing  pheno- 
mena of  the  senses  are  still  put  aside  as  false,  unreal,  lacking  signi- 
ficance. Now  Pythagoras  was  not  satisfied  with  this.  To  him  at 
least  one  set  of  truths  could  be  found  in  the  world  and  considered 
absolute,  no  matter  how  unreal  the  actual  things  of  sense  might  be 
considered,  viz.,  the  truths  that  may  be  called  mathematical.  When 
we  assert  the  basal  principles  of  number  we  have  something  that  does 
«See  Aristotle,  Metaphysics,  I,  4  (985a,  17-21). 
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not  change,  and  so  far  as  the  universe  may  be  intelHgible  at  all,  it 
must  be  approached  from  this  one  sure  foundation.  Add  to  this 
conviction  of  one  intelligible  reality. — the  reality  of  mathematical  re- 
lations,— the  mystic  faith  in  an  absolute  mind,  which  they  shared 
vrith  Parmenides,  and  we  have  the  essential  principles  that  dominated 
the  philosophy  of  the  Pythagoreans,  a  philosophy  of  mathematics 
and  mysticism,  full  of  suggestiveness  to  a  mind  such  as  that  of  Plato, 
and  yet  still  lacking  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  reality, 
the  explanation  of  the  world  around  us  on  some  universal,  intelli- 
gible principle. 

Such  a  solution  was  not  even  attempted  by  Plato's  own  master, 
Socrates.  His  keen  powers  of  analysis,  joined  to  an  intense  moral 
earnestness,  were  turned  wholly  to  the  better  understanding  of  human 
life  on  its  ethical  side.  Yet  no  teaching  could  have  better  prepared 
his  most  brilliant  pupil  to  attack  the  tangled  mysteries  of  metaphy- 
sics with  a  clear  vision  and  what  we  might  call  philosophical  good 
sense,  a  realization  that  no  solution  was  final  that  did  not  make  the 
actual  world  more  intelligible.  So  far  the  solutions  proposed  had 
been  what  we  should  call  academic.  They  had  yet  to  be  made  dy- 
namic. Now  "  two  things,"  says  Aristotle,''  "  might  rightly  be  attri- 
buted to  Socrates :  inductive  reasoning  and  universal  definitions." 
By  "inductive  reasoning"  here  we  may  understand  Socrates'  unceas- 
ing effort  to  test  and  criticize  by  reference  to  the  facts  of  experience. 
By  universal  definitions  Aristotle  evidently  means  Socrates'  never- 
ending  search  for  the  fundamental,  for  the  real  meaning  of  such 
words  as  holiness,  courage,  friendship  and  justice.  The  teaching  of 
Socrates  was  then  an  ideal  training  in  clear,  cautious  thinking  and 
in  keeping  philosophy  in  touch  with  life,  and  these  two  messages  of 
clearness  and — if  we  may  call  it  so — pragmatic  idealism — he  be- 
queathed to  Plato. 

In  the  earlier  dialogues  of  Plato  there  is  no  sign  of  any  defi- 
nitely formulated  theory  of  final  reality.  In  the  Charmides,  the 
Lysis,  the  Laches,  even  in  the  Protagoras  there  is  simply  a  keen, 
eager  search  for  the  meanings  of  ethical  terms  and  for  a  sound  basis 
for  an  ethical  philosophy.  But  in  the  Meno  we  come  to  evidence 
that  Plato  was  troubled  by  the  problems  of  Heracleitus  and  Parme- 
nides and  was  trying  to  solve  them  along  the  lines  suggested  by 

•^Metaphysics,  XIII,  4  (1078^;). 
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•of  reality.  If  he  can  only  be  brought  to  the  light  gently  his  eyes  will 
grow  accustomed  to  their  new  world.  By  degrees  he  will  learn  to 
see  things  as  they  are.  The  sun  will  be  no  longer  a  blinding  fire  but 
the  source  of  life  and  light  without  which  the  attainment  of  real 
l<nowledge  is  impossible. 

Here  then  is  the  purpose  of  education, — to  turn  the  eye  of  the 
soul  to  the  light,*  in  order  that  it  may  know  reality  and  be  bathed  in 
the  light  that  comes  from  the  Form  of  Good.  The  Form  of  Good 
is  simply  absolute  good,  the  source  of  all  goodness,  beauty  and  truth. 
For  Plato's  theory  of  Ideas  or  Forms  is  simply,  as  we  shall  see,  his 
way  of  stating  his  conception  of  absolute  reality.  Things  beautiful 
pass  away.  Beauty  itself  is  eternal.  The  things  we  see  and  touch 
are  transient  phenomena,  shadows  of  reality,  the  garment  of  God,  if 
we  wish  to  use  the  phrase  of  Goethe  and  Carlyle.  They  partake 
of  reality ;  only  through  them  may  our  feeble  eyes  learn  the  meaning 
of  truth  and  beauty.  But  final  wisdom  is  not  attained  until  we  look 
on  the  Absolute  face  to  face.  Hence,  says  Plato,  this  process  of 
revolution,  the  turning  of  the  soul  from  darkness  to  light,  from  the 
superficial  contemplation  of  externals  to  the  contemplation  of  reali- 
ties, from  the  knowledge  of  things  through  the  senses  alone  to  the 
knowledge  of  fundamental  truth,  from  ignorance  to  wisdom,  "must 
give  rise  to  an  art,  teaching  in  what  way  the  change  will  most  easily 
and  most  eflfectively  be  brought  about.  Its  object  will  not  be  to  gen- 
erate in  the  person  the  power  of  seeing.  On  the  contrary,  it  assumes 
that  he  possesses  it,  though  he  is  turned  in  a  wrong  direction,  and 
does  not  look  toward  the  right  quarter ;  and  its  aim  is  to  remedy  this 
•defect."  ^ 

Full  knowledge  of  the  Form  of  Good  is  then  the  end  of  educa- 
tion.      Such  a  definition  comes  as  a  shock,  perhaps,  to  one  who  is 

-^Plato,  Republic,  VII,  518.  See  Nettleship,  Lectures  on  Plato's  Republic, 
pp.  78-81. 

^Republic,  518,  trans.  Davies  and  Vaughan.  If  we  may  here  anticipate  a 
criticism,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  inability  to  believe  in  the  Absolute,  in  the 
idealist's  sense,  does  not  invalidate  Plato's  practical  conclusions.  The  com- 
-plaint  that  his  Absolute,  the  Form  of  Good,  implies  finitude,  a  too  fixed  ideal 
—no  matter  how  distant — may  be  put  aside  not  as  being  philosophically  un- 
important, but  as  being  irrelevant  in  this  connection.  "What  we  can  see  but 
cannot  see  over  is  as  good  as  infinite"  to  us,  and  the  idea  of  growth  towards 
the  light  is  the  essential  point.  "As  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect"  does 
not  really  invalidate  or  limit  Christ's  "Be  ye  perfect !" 
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accustomed  to  such  phrases — admirable  in  themselves — as  ''  com- 
plete living,"  ''  formation  of  character,"  "  social  efficiency,"  "  adjust- 
ment," "  the  transmission  of  the  experience  of  the  race  to  its  new 
members,"  or  one  to  whom  Huxley's  definition  of  a  liberal  education 
seems  adequate.  But  all  of  these  current  definitions  of  the  aim  of 
education  contain  a  variable  quantity,  and  it  is  just  this  variable 
quantity  that  Plato  seeks  to  determine.  What  is  the  ultimate  standard 
of  a  complete  life,  of  character,  of  social  efficiency,  the  standard  by 
which  we  are  to  determine  our  curriculum  and  our  whole  educational 
point  of  view  ?  When  we  try  to  transmit  the  experience  of  the  race 
to  the  new  generation  what  is  it  that  we  really  try  to  transmit  ?  Not 
all  of  it,  certainly.  How  then  shall  we  go  about  our  selection  ?  What 
is  our  standard  of  value? 

Plato  answers  uncompromisingly  "  that  whosoever  would  act 
wisely,  either  in  private  or  in  public,  must  set  the  Form  of  Good  be- 
fore his  eyes."  The  object  of  edtication  is  to  turn  the  eye  of  the  soul 
from  "  the  perishing  world,  until  it  be  enabled  to  endure  the  contem- 
plation of  the  real  world  and  the  brightest  part  thereof,  which  is  the 
Form  of  Good."  Evidently,  if  we  would  grasp  the  key  to  Plato's 
whole  theory  of  education,  we  must  understand  what  he  means  by 
the  Form  of  Good.  And  this  means  an  effort  to  understand  his  whole 
theory  of  Idteas. 

Plato  was  by  no  means  the  first  of  the  Greeks  to  consciously 
approach  the  problem  of  reality.  Among  his  many  predecessors  we 
may  select  four, — Heracleitus,  Parmenides,  Anaxagoras,  and  Pytha- 
goras,— whose  contributions  may  be  briefly  stated  in  order  that  we 
may  see  the  basis  from  which  Plato  started,  the  solution  that  he 
would  have  prominently  before  him  when  he  first  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  philosophy.  Heracleitus,  gazing  on  the  world  around  him 
and  seeking  for  some  principle  that  would  make  it  intelligible,  had 
decided'  that  the  eternal,  never  ceasing  change  that  he  saw  pointed 
to  only  one  conclusion,  that  the  one  universal  truth  is  expressed  in 
the  word  Becoming.  Change  is  the  order  of  the  universe.  No  sooner 
do  you  say  that  a  thing  is  than  it  has  changed  to  something  else.  As 
you  utter  the  words  "  This  is  "  you  must  add  "  This  no  longer  is." 
No  statement  can  be  made,  that  is  to  say,  which  must  not  at  once  be 
denied.  All  knowledge  is  vain.  Such  a  philosophy,  so  purely  nega- 
tive, placing  all  knowledge  or  fancied  knowledge  on  a  like  basis  of 
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and'  effective  action.  The  result  of  a  training  in  music  and  gymnastic  is 
neither  the  ineffectively  contemplative  man  nor  the  mere  athlete,  but 
the  man  to  whom  the  world  is  rational,  who  sees  clearly  in  their  right 
relation  the  aspects  of  life  that  are  significant,  whose  wisdom  ex- 
presses itself  in  terms  of  life,  and  whose  body  will  itself  be  a  per- 
fectly related  harmony,  responsive  and  effective.  Here  is  Plato's 
ideal  guardian, — "  philosophical,  high-spirited,-  swift-footed  and 
strong."  "  Surely  then,"  he  sums  up,  "  to  him  who  has  an  eye  to  see, 
there  can  be  no  fairer  spectacle  than  that  of  a  man  who  combines  the 
possession  of  moral  beauty  in  his  soul  with  outward  beauty  of  form, 
•corresponding  and  harmonizing  with  the  former  because  the  same 
great  pattern  enters  into  both."  Here  as  always  is  the  "  pattern," 
the  idea,  the  insistence  on  values,  the  emphasis  of  the  relation  of 
every  detail  to  the  whole  that  gives  significance  to  the  parts  and 
makes  harmony  possible. 

So  far,  however,  while  the  education  of  the  child  may  give  him^ 
the  habit  of  looking  for  relations  that  will  give  meaning  to  pheno- 
mena and  harmony  to  experience,  and  may  give  him  an  increasing 
^ense  of  kinship  with  beauty  and  goodness  that  makes  him  recognize 
and  select  that  which  is  real  and  true  from  the  tangle  of  the  world, 
there  has  been  nothing  that  will  enable  him  to  see  for  himself  the 
reasons  of  things,  to  consciously  and  rationally  create  his  own  stand- 
ard. Evidently  the  student  must  learn  to  abstract,  to  think  of  truth 
apart  from  its  immediate  connection  with  concrete  things.  Opinion 
must  be  turned  into  knowledge.  Now  the  easiest  of  all  abstractions 
are  those  of  number  and  space. ^^  Beginning  with  the  addition  of 
two  apples  to  three,  the  subtraction  of  three  apples  from  five,  the 
learner  soon  learns  to  handle  the  symbols  readily  and  easily,  to  add 
three  to  five  or  to  subtract  five  from  seven  without  regard  to  concrete 
particulars.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  already  learning  to  deal  with  uni- 
versals.  Similarly  he  learns  to  deal  with  lines  and  triangles  until  he 
handles  the  universal  truths  of  space  as  readily  as  those  of  number. 
So  he  proceeds  through  the  higher  ranges  of  mathematics  and  the 
sciences,  learning  to  look  for  and  think  of  laws  and  harmonies  rather 
than  concrete  things.  The  modern  scientist  would  indeed  look  doubt- 
fully at  Plato's  tendency  to  leap  too  quickly  from  the  particular  to 
the  universal,  but  the  criticism  is  after  all  of  the  haste  rather  than  of 

^^Republic,  VII,  525. 
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the  direction  of  Plato's  thought.  His  own  knowledge  of  physics^ 
chemistry  and  biology  was  far  too  meagre  to  permit  of  anything  like 
the  modern  scientist's  respect  for  a  fact.  But  if  he  leaps  too  quickly 
he  at  least  does  leap  in  the  right  way, — from  facts  to  causes  and!  rela- 
tions, and  thence  to  laws.  And  even  when  Plato's  idealism  comes 
closest  to  mysticism,  he  remains  relentlessly  practical.  The  Socrates 
in  him  was  too  strong  to  allow  the  Parmenides  to  carry  him  very  far 
from  reality.  The  philosopher  to  him  is  no  cloistered  thinker,  ab- 
sorbed in  speculation,  but  a  teacher  and  a  ruler. 

Briefly  then  what  Plato  has  been  trying  to  do  is  first  to  create  a 
true  standard  of  good  and  evil,  truth  and  falsehood,  and  to  build 
up  on  the  sound  basis  of  satisfaction  in  the  right  things  habits  of 
right  conduct;  then  to  develop  gradually  the  power  to  judge,  to  rea- 
son, to  see  why  this  is  good  and  that  bad,  this  essential  and  that  non- 
essential, this  permanent  and  that  fleeting,  until  the  mind  is  trained 
to  think  in  terms  of  universals — ideas,  laws,  principles — and  the  will 
trained  to  act  unerringly,  willingly,  habitually  in  the  way  that  the 
eye  of  the  mind  sees  to  be  right.  The  man  so  trained  to  think  and 
act  is  the  true  philosopher,  fitted  to  guide  others  from  the  darkness 
of  the  Cavern  to  the  light  of  day.  Throughout  the  whole  discussion 
Plato  holds — and  it  is  one  of  his  most  fundamental  convictions — that 
this  realization  of  harmony,  proportion,  rhythm  and  law  in  music 
and  in  nature,  in  the  movements  of  the  stars,  in  the  rendering  of  an 
ode,  in  the  training  of  an  athlete,  will  make  for  harmony  and  rhythm- 
in  the  soul.  Thus  from  his  point  of  view  the  value  of  the  facts  of  as- 
tronomy to  the  student  depended  not  only  on  his  ability  to  see  their  re- 
lations but  on  the  bearing  of  his  widening  and  deepening  conception 
of  law  on  his  life.  "God  invented  and  gave  us  sight  to  the  end  that 
we  might  behold  the  courses  of  intelligence  in  the  heaven  and  apply 
them  to  the  courses  of  our  own  intelligence  which  are  akin  to  them, 
the  unperturbed  to  the  perturbed;  and  that  we,  learning  them  and 
partaking  of  the  natural  truth  of  reason,  might  imitate  the  absolutely 
unerring  courses  of  God  and  regulate  our  own  vagaries."  ^^ 

In  due  time  then  the  student  has  learned  through  mathematics 
and  the  sciences  to  see  the  truth  that  the  eye  cannot  see,  to  think 
without  the  obscuring  aid  of  concrete  particulars,  to  reason — as  we 
should  say — in  symbols  and  abstractions  and  so  attain  to  principles 

^^Timaeus,  47. 
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of  universal  validity.  In  the  figure  of  the  allegory  of  the  Cavern  he 
has  been  growing  away  from  the  shadows,  has  come  to  realize  their 
unreality,  and  has  been  turning. more  and  more  to  the  real  existence 
that  is  bathed  in  the  sun's  light.  At  last  the  time  comes  when  he 
may  enter  upon  the  study  of  philosophy  and  may,  if  he  be  wise 
enough  and  strong  enough,  begin  to  look  on  truth  face  to  face.  Wis- 
dom meant  knowledge  of  the  Form  of  Good,  and  as  the  Hebrews 
used  such  phrases  as  "the  Sun  of  righteousness,"  "the  Light  of  the 
World,"  so  Plato  tries  to  make  his  meaning  clear  by  comparing  the 
Form  of  Good  with  the  sun.  As  "the  sun  ministers  to  visible  objects 
not  only  the  faculty  of  being  seen,  but  also  their  vitality,  growth  and 
nutriment,  though  it  is  not  itself  equivalent  to  vitality,"  so  "  in  like 
manner  the  objects  of  knowledge  not  only  d«erive  from  the  Good  the 
gift  of  being  known  but  are  further  endowed  by  it  with  a  real  and 
essential  existence;  though  the  Good,  far  from  being  identical  with 
real  existence,  actually  transcends  it  in  dignity  and  power."  He  re- 
turns to  the  effort  to  make  himself  clear,  realizing  that  while  he  de- 
scribes the  Form  of  Good  with  the  most  earnest  conviction,  he  is 
really  unable  to  come  to  a  clear,  tangible  definition.  But  his  faith  in 
the  reality  and  transcendent  significance  of  his  ideal  is  deep  and 
abiding.  As  the  surest  of  all  truths  to  a  Hebrew  was  the  conviction 
that  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  so  Plato  is 
sure  "  that  the  essential  Form  of  God  is  the  highest  object  of  all 
science,  and  that  this  essence,  by  blending  with  just  things  and  all 
other  created  objects,  renders  them  useful  and  advantageous.  And 
...  if  so, — if,  I  say,  we  know  everything  else  perfectly,  without 
knowing  this, — you  are  aware  that  it  will  profit  us  nothing;  just  as  it 
would  be  equally  profitless  to  possess  everything  without  possessing^ 
what  is  good."  ^^ 

Just  one  word  more.  When  all  is  said  there  may  remain  the 
f'eeling  that  Plato's  Form  of  Good  is  a  mystic  unreality  after  all, — 
that  the  attainment  or  proximate  attainment  of  his  end  of  education 
will  have  little  bearing  on  the  solution  of  the  actual  problems  of  life. 
One  may  give  full  weight  to  the  fruitfulness  of  Plato's  curriculum 
and  method,  the  value  of  many  of  his  suggestions,  and  yet  fail  to 
understand  that  which  was  to  Plato  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter, 
that  without   which    all   other   things   were   as    sounding  brass  and 

^^Repuhlic,  VI,  505. 
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tinkling  cymbals.  But  the  key  to  the  situation  rests  in  the  fact  that 
religion;  in  any  of  its  forms  is  in  proportion  to  its  intensity  of  con- 
viction the  most  powerful  influence  on  conduct  that  history  knows. 
And  Plato's  belief  in  his  Ideas,  above  all,  his  conviction  that  as  each 
thing  finds  its  true  meaning  in  its  Idea,  so  the  whole  world  finds  its 
true  meaning  in  an  ultimate  central  source  of  all  beauty,  truth  and 
goodness  is  a  religion  as  much  as  it  is  a  philosophy.  His  Form  of 
Good  is  divine.  His  message  could  be  stated  once  more  in  words 
uttered  by  a  Hebrew, — ''Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness,  and  all  these  other  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.'^ 
So — to  close  with  one  more  illustration — when  Galahad  sought  the 
Holy  Grail,  the  symbol  of  divine  holiness,  his  "Form  of  Good,"  he 
could  answer  the  earnest  common  sense  of  Arthur  with  words  that 
at  once  sweep  away  the  charge  that  he  has  sought  and  found  an 
XI  n  reality.    For 

"In  the  strength  of  this  I  rode, 
Shattering  all  evil  customs  everywhere, 
And  past  thro'  Pagan  realms  and  made  them  mine, 
And  clash'd  with  Pagan  hordes  and  bore  them  down, 
And  broke  thro'  all,  and  in  the  strength  of  this 
Come  victor." 
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To  so  order  society  through  law  and  education  that  this  high  end 
may  be  attained  is  the  function  of  Politics,  the  art  of  statesmanship. 
A  statesman  must  indeed  concern  himself  with  many  things.  But 
all  must  dierive  meaning  from  this  power  to  lead  to  happiness.  So  if 
the  wise  ruler  makes  war  it  is  that  he  may  bring  about  peace,  if  he 
encourages  industry  and  commerce  it  is  that  he  may  bring  about 
leisure.  War,  industry  and  law  making  are  indeed  meaningless  un- 
less they  lead  to  peace,  leisure  and  unforced  willingness  to  do  what  is 
right.  And  it  is  for  the  ruler  to  aid  not  only  in  the  creating  of  a  good 
environment  including  peace,  leisure,  and  sufficient  worldly  goods, 
but  to  actually  supervise  education.  "  The  bent  given  by  education 
will  determine  all  that  follows,"  Plato  had  said.  So  it  is  with  perfect 
consistency  that  Aristotle,  following  in  his  master's  footsteps,  regard- 
ing the  state  as  existing  "  for  the  sake  of  a  good  life  only,"  ^^  should 
hold  that  this  end  can  be  attained  only  through  education.  Assuming 
that  the  state  exists  for  the  attainment  of  a  good  life,  then  the  prime 
function  of  education  is  to  train  the  citizens  for  efficient  membership 
in  the  state,  each  one  taking  the  part  for  which  he  is  fitted",  since  the 
state  must  be  a  harmony,  not  a  dead  uniformity,  a  "  plurality  which 
should  be  united  and  made  into  a  community  by  education." 

"  There  are  three  things  which  make  men  good  and  virtuous, — 
nature,  habit,  and  reason."  Of  these  nature  can  only  be  controlled 
by  laws  relating  to  marriage  and  the  procreating  of  children.^*  Habit 
and  reason  must  be  cared  for  by  education.  But  in  the  actual  ar- 
rangement of  details,  such  as  the  determining  of  the  curriculum,  we 
are  met  by  a  real  difficulty.  Many  things  which  do  not  seem  to  be 
directly  related  to  the  best  life  must  yet  be  included  in  our  system  of 
education  because  of  their  usefulness.  In  other  words,  some  things 
which  are  valuable  ultimately  only  as  means  to  an  end  must  for  a 
time  be  treated  as  if  they  were  ends  in  themselves.  But  after  all, 
this  is  simply  an  inevitable  danger  that  is  not  peculiar  to  education 
against  which  teachers  and  legislators  must  be  warned, — a  danger 
which  he  alone  can  avoid  who  keeps  ever  before  him  the  ultimate 
end  that  gives  value  and  significance  to  all  lesser  ends.    "  There  must 

^^Politics  ITT,  9,  par.  6.  So,  later  in  the  same  chapter  he  says :  "The  end 
is  of  the  good  life  .  .  .  and  the  state  is  the  uinon  of  families  and  villages 
having  for  an  end  a  perfect  and  self-sacrificing  life,  by  which  we  mean  a 
happy  and  honorable  life." 

2*Discussed  in  Politics,  VTI,  16. 
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he  war  for  the  sake  of  peace,  business  for  the  sake  of  leisure,  things 
useful  and  necessary  for  the  sake  of  things  honorable.  All  these 
things  the  statesman  should  keep  in  view  when  he  frames  his  laws ; 
he  should  consider  the  parts  of  the  soul  and  their  functions,  and 
above  all  the  better  and  the  end ;  he  should  also  remember  the  diver- 
sities of  human  lives  and  actions.  For  men  must  engage  in  business 
and  go  to  war,  but  leisure  and  peace  are  better ;  they  must  do  what  is 
necessary  and  useful,  but  what  is  honorable  is  better.  In  such  prin- 
ciples, childl^en  and  persons  of  every  age  which  requires  education 
should  be  trained." 

But  after  laying  down  so  noble  and  stimulating  a  general  prin- 
ciple, Aristotle  contributes  practically  nothing  to  the  detailed  solution 
of  the  problem  of  ways  and  means.  Like  Plato  he  adopts  the  current 
curriculum.  As  to  the  general  order  of  studies  he  reminds  us  that 
*"  as  the  body  is  prior  in  order  of  generation  to  the  soul,  so  the  irra- 
tional is  prior  to  the  rational.  The  proof  is  that  anger  and  will  and 
desire  are  implanted  in  children  from  their  very  birth,  but  reason 
and  understanding  are  developed  as  they  grow  older.  Wherefore  the 
care  of  the  body  ought  to  precede  that  of  the  soul,  and  the  training 
of  the  appetitive  part  should  follow;  none  the  less  our  care  of  it 
must  be  for  the  sake  of  the  reason,  and  our  care  of  the  body  for  the 
sake  of  the  soul."  ^^  So  Plato's  advice  regarding  the  character  of  the 
stories,  works  of  art,  and  indeed  all  things  that  go  to  make  up  the 
environment  of  the  child,  is  emphatically  confirmed  by  Aristotle.  But 
the  explicit  discussion  of  the  curriculum  in  the  Politics  is  after  all 
little  more  than  a  hasty,  fragmentary,  somewhat  discursive  series  of 
notes  on  Plato,  without  any  substantial  disagreement  but  also  with- 
out any  of  the  eloquence,  the  force,  the  unity  or  completeness  of  the 
system  of  education  drawn  up  in  the  Republic.  When  we  have  seen 
Aristotle's  effort  to  define  clearly  the  nature  of  the  good  for  man,  the 
function  of  the  state  as  the  supreme  means  for  the  realization  of  the 
good  life,  the  reasons  why  the  state  should  care  for  education,  and 
the  broad  lines  along  which  education  should  proceed,  we  have  seen 
Aristotle's  contribution  to  education.  Valuable  as  it  is  it  must  be 
considered  largely  as  an  analysis  and  restatement  of  the  teaching  of 
Plato,  and  for  the  details  we  must  turn  back  to  Plato  without  reser- 
vation. 

2^-Politics,  VII,  15.    Cf.  Plato,  Republic,  III,  410. 
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Aristotle  warns  us  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  anything  universal, 
absolute,  methematically  certain.  The  absolute  Mean  might  conceiv- 
ably be  ascertainable,  but  it  would  be  of  little  value.  It  is  the  rela- 
tive Mean,  varying  with  each  individual,  that  is  the  practical  thing. 
The  wise  and  profitable  Mean  of  diet  and  training  for  the  profes- 
sional wrestler  will  be  an  extreme  for  the  ordinary  person.  "  This 
being  so,  everybody  who  understands  his  business  avoids  alike  excess 
and  deficiency ;  he  seeks  and  chooses  the  mean,  not  the  absolute  mean, 
"but  the  mean  considered  relatively  to  ourselves. "^^ 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  end  of  life  is  Happiness.  Happiness  for 
man  consists  in  the  realization  of  his  distinctive  function  (rational 
activity)  in  accordance  with  virtue.  The  first  prerequisite  is  virtue 
("the  moral  state  that  makes  a  man  good  and  able  to  perform  his 
proper  function  well"),  and  virtue  is  attained  by  the  habitual  doing 
of  virtuous  things,  holding  ever  to  the  mean  as  a  guide.  So  far  then 
we  have  our  final  end  stated  to  be  the  attainment  of  Happiness,  virtue 
defined  as  the  most  important  condition  of  Happiness,  and  habit 
named  as  the  supreme  instrument  for  the  training  in  virtue.  Finally, 
just  as  Plato  when  he  reached  a  somewhat  similar  point  in  his  dis- 
cussion,^^ having  stated  his  case  for  the  education  of  his  pupils 
through  environment  and  habit,  realizes  that  he  must  train  them  in 
the  power  of  abstraction  and  conscious  selection,  so  too  does  Aris- 
totle. Postponing  the  question  of  the  curriculum,  he  lays  it  down 
that  man  in  the  realization  of  his  rational  function  must  consciously 
select  virtue  if  he  is  to  be  called  virtuous,^*'  and  that  his  guiding  prin- 
ciple in  all  cases  will  be  that  of  the  mean.  The  requirement  of 
conscious  selection  as  an  essential  element  in  virtue  is  as  fundamental 
as  the  recognition  of  the  power  of  habit.  "Actions  in  accordance  with 
virtue  are  not  e.g.  temperately  performed  because  they  are  in  them- 
selves just  or  temperate.  It  is  necessary  that  the  agent  at  the  time 
X)f  performing  them  should  satisfy  certain  conditions,  i.e.,  in  the 
fiist  place  that  he  should  know  what  he  is  doing,  second  that  he 
should  deliberately  choose  to  do  it  and.  to  do  it  for  its  own  sake,  and 
thirdly  that  he  should  do  it  as  an  instance  of  a  settled  and  immutable 
moral  state." 

Here  then  is  a  definite  system  of  moral  education.      Its  details 

^^Ethics  II,  5. 
^^Repuhlk,  VII,  522. 
^''Ethics,  II,  4. 
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are  not  indeed  elaborated  as  carefully  or  as  eloquently  as  in  Plato^ 
but  the  main  outlines  are  quite  clear.  Virtue  and  vice  are  both  alike 
it'  our  power.  But  to  the  extent  that  we  grow  accustomed  to  habi- 
tual right  action,  habitual  preference  of  the  good  as  against  the  bad, 
a  conscious  and  habitual  steering  between  excess  and  defect,  a  uni- 
form state  of  pleasure  iii  virtue  and  distaste  for  vice,  we  are  emerging 
from  the  Cavern,  as  Plato  would  have  said.  We  are  coming  to  the 
point  at  which  the  desires  to  which  our  wills  consent  will  be  not  only 
relatively  pleasant  but  absolutely  true  and  good.  *'  It  is  the  true  good 
which  is  good  relatively  to  the  virtuous  man,  and  something  that 
need  not  be  defined  which  is  good  relatively  to  the  vicious  man.  The 
case  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  body ;  when  people  are  in  a  good  state 
of  health  it  is  things  which  are  truly  wholesome  that  are  wholesome 
to  them,  but  when  they  are  in  a  bad  state  of  health  it  is  other  things,, 
and  so  with  things  that  are  bitter,  sweet,  hot,  heavy  and  the  rest.  For 
the  virtuous  man  forms  a  judgment  of  particular  cases,  and  in  every 
case  that  which  is  true  appears  true  to  him.  For  every  moral  state 
has  its  own  honors  and  pleasures,  nor  is  there  any  point  perhaps  so 
distinctive  of  the  virtuous  man  as  his  power  of  seeing  the  truth  in 
all  cases,  because  he  is,  as  it  were,  the  standard  and  measure  of 
things."  He  has  come  indeed  to  what  Plato  would  have  called  the 
light  that  comes  from  the  Form  of  Good,  showing  the  world  as  it 
really  is,  and  what  Aristotle  calls  simply  the  life  of  speculation  or 
contemplation,  the  "  activity  of  the  highest  virtue,  or  in  other  words,, 
of  the  best  part  of  our  nature."  ^^  which  is  Happiness.  "  For  the 
speculative  is  the  highest  activity,  as  the  intuitive  reason  is  the  high- 
est of  our  faculties,  and  the  objects  with  which  the  intuitive  reason  is 
concerned  are  the  highest  of  things  that  can  be  known."  "Whether 
it  is  the  reason  or  something  else  which  seems  to  exercise  rule  and 
authority  by  natural  right,  and  to  have  a  conception  of  things  noble 
and  divine,  either  as  being  itself  divine  or  as  relatively  the  most 
divine  part  of  our  being,  it  is  the  activity  of  this  part  in  accordance 
Vx^ith  its  proper  virtue  which  will  be  the  perfect  happiness."  -^ 

^'^Ethics  X,  7.  Aristotle's  increasing  sense  of  virtue  as  the  most  essential 
element  in  happiness  is  shown  in  Politics  VII,  1,  and  in  his  remodelled  defi- 
nition of  happiness  as  "the  realization  and  perfect  exercise  of  virtue"  in 
Politics  VII,  13. 

22See  the  summing  up  of  the  whole  matter  in  Ethics,  X,  6-10,  and  Politics, 
VII,  1  (Jowett). 
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which  culminated  in  Neo-Platonism  and  the  Realism  of  the  Scholas- 
tics. It  was  against  this,  not  against  the  search  for  a  final  Good,  that 
Aristotle  rebelled/  He  wanted  something  more  tangible,  more  de- 
finable, a  mark,  to  use  his  own  simile,  that  he  could  see.  He  had  no 
hostility  then  towards  the  conception  of  a  supreme  good.  But  it 
must  be  a  supreme  good  for  man,  that  in  which  his  distinctively  hu- 
man nature  is  perfectly  realized,  and  it  must  be  definite  enough  to 
bear  application  to  the  d'etails  of  life  and  conduct.  For  "  in  reason- 
ing upon  actions,  general  statements,  although  they  are  broader,  are 
less  exact  than  particular  statements.  For  all  actions  refer  to  parti- 
culars, and  it  is  essential  that  our  theories  should  harmonize  with  the 
particular  cases  to  which  they  apply."  * 

This  supreme  good,  final  and  self-sufficient,  the  end  of  all  action, 
is  Happiness. °  It  is  the  one  thing  that  is  sought  for  its  own  sake, 
never  as  a  means  to  something  else.  What  is  this  Happiness,  then? 
Aristotle  answers  such  a  question  by  seeking  to  determine  the  func- 
tion of  man,  believing  that  the  good  of  man, — the  perfect  achieve- 
ment of  which  means  happiness, — is  to  be  found  in  the  realization  of 
his  distinctive  nature,  the  working  out  in  the  best  way  of  his  distinc- 
tive function.  Happiness  is  not  identical  with  pleasure,  then.  In- 
deed, it  might  be  better  if  in  all  discussions  of  Aristotle's  conception 
of  the  supreme  good  we  were  to  use  the  Greek  vvord  Eiidaimonia  in 
order  to  avoid  at  the  outset  the  almost  inevitable  misunderstanding 
that  rests  in  the  word  Happiness.  But  at  any  rate  this  is  clear,  that 
the  good  for  man  lies  in  the  performance  of  his  characteristic  func- 
tion, and  that  since  man's  distinctive  function  is  rational  and  its 
lealization  an  activity,  not  a  mere  state,  the  Good  is  **  an  activity  of 
soul  in  accordance  with  virtue,  or  if  there  are  more  virtues  than  one, 
in  accordance  with  the  best  and  most  complete  virtue."  But  it  is 
more  than  mere  virtue  as  ordinarily  understood',  for  virtue  may  be 
passive,  whereas  man's  good  if  it  be  rational  and  spiritual  can  only 

■^And  this  must  go  far  towards  explaining  Aristotle's  unjust  criticism  of 
his  master,  criticism  that  often  seems  wanton  in  its  misunderstanding.  Only 
the  bad  state  of  Aristotle's  writings  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  an  un- 
certainty that  makes  Jowett  say  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  authenticity  of 
a  single  sentence  of  the  Politics,  prevents  our  feeling  that  Aristotle,  with  all 
his  keenness,  range  and  suggestiveness,  is  as  unjust  in  his  criticism  as  he  is 
careless  in  his  quotations. 

^Ethics  II,  7. 

^Ethics  I,  5. 
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be  realized  in  activity,  "as  in  the  Olympian  games  it  is  not  the  most 
beautiful  and  strongest  persons  who  receive  the  crown  but  they  whcv 
actually  enter  the  lists  as  combatants."  So,  too,  though  the  Good  is- 
not  pleasure,  since  pleasure  may  be  on  the  one  hand  fleeting  and  on 
the  other  indefinitely  multiplied  and  so  is  in  no  sense  final,  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  contrasted  with  pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  the  life  of  the 
good  man  is  a  pleasant  one.  "  For  pleasure  is  a  psychical  fact,  and 
v^^hatever  a  man  is  said  to  be  fond  of  is  pleasant  to  him,  e.g.,  a  horse 
to  one  who  is  fond  of  horses  .  .  .  just  action  to  a  lover  of  justice, 
and  virtuous  actions  in  general  to  a  lover  of  virtues.  .  .  .  Actions 
in  accordance  with  virtue  are  pleasant  in  themselves."  The  happy 
man  will  be  a  virtuous  man,  and  will  find  pleasure  in  his  exercise 
of  virtue.  But  the  essential  thing  is  neither  pleasure  as  usually 
understood  nor  virtue  as  usually  understood.  The  real  good  for 
iTian  which  is  to  be  truly  called  Happiness  is  more  comprehensive. 
It  consists  in  a  rational  activity  of  the  soul  in  accordance  with  virtue, 
Theoria,  the  contemplative  life.^°  Such  a  conclusion  is  at  first 
startling;  yet  it  is  perfectly  consistent,  far  as  Aristotle  seems  to  have 
drifted  from  his  insistence  on  a  definite,  tangible  good  which  one 
may  see  and  aim  at.  If  man's  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  his  perfect 
realization  as  a  rational  being,  then  surely  he  will  have  found  perfect 
happiness  only  when  he  can  rid  himself  entirely  of  external  things 
and  devote  himself  wholly  to  contemplation,  the  untrammeled  exer- 
cise of  his  reason.  And  logically  this  rational  activity  must  be  de- 
voted to  an  object  no  lower  than  itself,  or  else — like  the  life  of  honor 
or  sensual  pleasure — it  will  no  longer  be  self-sufficient.  So  Aristotle 
made  God,  as  the  absolutely  perfect  rational  being,  absorbed  in  active 
and  perpetual  self-contemplation.^^ 

So  far  Aristotle's  Eudaimonia  is  something  very  like  Plato's 
Form  of  Good,  defined,  limited  to  man,  and — we  must  add — robbed 
somewhat  of  its  divinity.  But  Aristotle  is  not  yet  content.  The 
contemplative  activity  which  is  Happiness  and  the  supreme  good  for 
man  must  be  more  clearly  related  to  life,  and  to  this  end  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  more  closely  into  the  phrase  "  in  accordance  with  virtue." 
The  virtue  of  anything  in  Aristotle's  sense  is  simply  the  quality  by 
which  its  nature  is  realized,  the  moral  state  that  "  has  the  effect  of 

^^Ethics,  X. 

^''■Metaphysics,  XTI,  chap.  7  and  more  explicitly  chap.  9. 
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producing  a  good  condition  of  that  of  which  it  is  a  virtue  or  excel- 
lence and  of  enabling  it  to  perform  its  function  well."  ^-  The  adjec- 
tive ''good"  applied  to  a  rose,  a  horse,  a  man,  has  a  different  and 
appropriate  meaning  in  each  case.  A  harpist  is  one  who  plays  the 
harp;  a  good  harpist  is  one  who  plays  the  harp  well,  i.e.,  realizes  his 
function  as  a  harpist  well.  It  is  so  with  man  as  man ;  the  more  vir- 
tuous he  is  the  better  he  realizes  his  function  as  a  man,  and  this  is 
what  goodness  or  virtue  for  him  means.  Hence  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  right  formation  of  character.  As  Plato  had  clearly 
seen  the  rightly  formed  character  is  an  essential  to  the  rational  ap- 
preciation of  virtue  and  to  the  advance  towards  the  final  good  of 
which  virtue  is  a  prerequisite.^'^  We  must  have  learned  to  love  what 
is  good  and  reasonable  before  we  are  capable  of  consciously  follow- 
ing goodness  and  reason.  A  moral  act  is  not  for  Aristotle,  it  must 
be  remembered,  one  done  unwillingly  in  obedience  to  a  command  but 
one  done  willingly  because  of  an  inner  harmony  zvith  the  command. 
""  The  pleasure  or  pain  which  follows  upon  actions  may  be  regarded 
as  a  test  of  a  person's  moral  state.  He  who  abstains  from  physical 
pleasure  and  feels  delight  in  so  doing  is  temperate ;  but  he  who  feels 
pain  at  so  doing  is  licentious.  He  who  faces  danger  with  pleasure, 
or  at  least  without  pain,  is  courageous ;  but  he  who  feels  pain  at  fac- 
ing them  is  a  coward.  .  .  .  Hence  the  importance  of  having  had  a 
certain  training  from  very  early  days,  as  Plato  says,  such  a  training 
<is  produces  pleasure  and  pain  at  the  right  objects;  for  this  is  the  true 
education."  ^* 

There  are  then  two  fundamental  elements  in  the  rational  activity 
of  the  soul  in  accordance  with  virtue.  One  is  purely  intellectual,  the 
other  moral.  One  relates  to  intelligence,  wisdom,  knovvledge  and  has 
its  perfection  in  the  contemplative  life.  But  this  can  never  attain  its 
€iid  without  the  moral  activities  that  imply  control.  Wisdom  can  be 
taught,  and  indeed  it  is  by  teaching  that  it  is  mainly  fostered.*^  But 
moral  virtue  is  the  outcome  of  habit.  Wisdom  and  virtue  are  alike 
based  on  heredity,  on  tendencies  implanted  in  us.  No  amount  of 
teaching  can  make  a  stone  wise,  and  no  amount  of  habituation  can 

^^Ethics  II,  5. 

^"-Ethics  II,  2;  cf.  Republic  III,  401-2,  and  IV,  424-5. 

^^Ethics  II,  2. 

^^Ethics  II,  1. 
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make  it  fall  up  instead'  of  down.  The  laws  of  our  being,  that  is  to 
say,  constitute  our  absolute  starting  point.  But  they  only  make  us 
potentially  good  or  bad.  That  potentiality  becomes  actual  through 
habit.  By  building  well  we  become  good  builders ;  by  building  badly 
we  become  bad  builders.  So  "  it  is  by  doing  just  acts  that  we  become 
just,  by  doing  temperate  acts  we  become  temperate,  by  doing  coura- 
geous acts  we  become  courageous.  The  experience  of  states  is  a  wit- 
ness to  this  truth,  for  it  is  by  training  the  habits  that  legislators  make 
the  citizens  good.  This  is  the  object  which  all  legislators  have  at 
heart;  if  a  legislator  does  not  succeed  in  it  he  fails  of  his  purpose, 
and  it  constitutes  the  distinction  between  a  good  polity  and  a  bad 
one."  ^"  The  essential  purpose  and  method  of  education  comes  then 
into  clearer  and  clearer  view.  "  It  is  by  acting  in  such  transactions 
as  take  place  between  man  and  man  that  we  become  either  just  or 
unjust.  It  is  by  acting  in  the  face  of  danger  and  by  habituating  our- 
selves to  fear  or  courage  that  we  become  either  cowardly  or  coura- 
geous. ...  In  a  word,  moral  states  are  the  result  of  activities 
corresponding  to  the  moral  states  themselves.  It  is  our  duty  there- 
fore to  give  a  certain  character  to  the  activities,  as  the  moral  states 
depend  upon  the  diflferences  of  the  activities.  Accordingly,  the  dif- 
ference between  one  training  of  the  habits  and  another  from  early 
days  is  not  a  light  matter,  but  it  serious  and  indeed  all  important." 

To  this  basing  of  moral  training  on  habit  Aristotle  adds  one 
great  principle  that  should  guide  us  in  the  selection  and  emphasis  of 
the  activities  whose  habitual  energeia  spells  virtue, — the  principle  of 
the  Mean.  The  ancient  Greek  feeling  for  measure,  the  middle  way 
between  excess  and  defect,  is  to  Aristotle  the  only  safe  guide.  The 
doctrine  of  the  mean  is  nothing  new.  It  is  simply  the  Delphic  motto, 
"  Nothing  in  excess  "  restated,  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  to  an  exact 
statement  the  general  principle  of  caution,  common-sense,  avoidance 
of  extremes.  "  Excess  or  deficiency  of  gymnastic  exercises  is  fatal 
to  strength.  ...  A  person  who  avoids  and  is  afraid  of  everything 
and  faces  nothing  becomes  a  coward;  a  person  who  is  not  afraid  of 
anything  but  is  ready  to  face  everything  becomes  foolhardy.  .  .  . 
Temperance  and  courage  are  destroyed  by  excess  and  deficiency  but 
preserved  by  the  mean  state."  ^''       Here  as  in  respect  of  the  Good 

^^Ethics  II,  1. 
^^Ethics  II,  2. 
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to  apprehend  this  universal  good,  as  having  a  relation  to  the  goods 
which  are  attainable  and  practicable ;  for  if  we  have  this  as  a  model 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  know  the  things  which  are  good  relatively 
to  ourselves,  and  knowing  them,  to  acquire  them.  Now  although 
there  is  a  certain  plausibility  in  this  theory,  it  seems  not  to  harmoize 
^'ith  scientific  experience ;  for  while  all  sciences  aim  at  a  certain  good 
and  seek  to  supply  a  deficiency,  they  omit  the  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
versal good.  Yet  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  what  would  be 
so  extremely  helpful  is  ignored,  and  not  sought  at  all  by  artists  gen- 
erally. But  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  benefit  a  cobbler  or  carpenter 
will  get  in  reference  to  his  art  by  knowing  the  absolute  good,  or  how 
the  contemplation  of  the  absolute  idea  will  make  a  better  physician 
or  general."  - 

How  far  Aristotle's  criticism  of  Plato's  Absolute  Good  is  valid 
need  not  here  be  discussed.  It  was  largely  anticipated  by  Plato  him- 
self in  the  Parmenides.  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  criticism  was 
provoked,  rendered  necessary  indeed,  by  the  tendency  of  the  Plato- 
nists  to  emphasize  the  mystical  interpretation  of  their  master's  ideas, 
including  his  conception  of  the  Absolute  and  Good.  From  this  mys- 
tical tendency  Aristotle  led  a  revolt.  But  if  he  refuses  to  believe  in 
an  absolute  good,  he  substitutes  the  idea  of  a  good  for  ntan.  Ap- 
proaching the  whole  subject  from  a  point  of  view  radically  different 
from  Plato's,  a  point  of  view  that  at  first  sight  at  any  rate  is  plural- 
istic rather  than  monistic,  he  suggests  that  there  are  many  goods, — 
not  only  one  good, — that  the  good  for  anything  is  to  be  found  in  its 
function,  its  essential  nature,  and  that  this  "Nature"  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  end,  the  completed  perfection  of  the  thing  in  question.^  Fur- 
thermore, since  even  this  may  be  multiform  in  a  complex  being,  we 
can  only  determine  the  final  good  of  anything  (man,  for  instance)  by 
finding  the  end  that  is  an  end  in  itself,  not  a  means  to  any  further 
end.  In  other  words,  while  putting  aside  Plato's  Form  of  Good  as 
a  figment  of  the  imagination,  unreal  and  too  far  removed  from  real 
life  to  be  of  practical  value,  he  is  willing  to  admit  a  Form  of  Good 

^Aristotle,  Ethics;  I.  4.  All  references  will  be  to  Welldon's  translation 
of  the  Ethics  and  to  Jowett's  translation  of  the  Politics.  For  a  critical  ap- 
preciation of  Aristotle's  attitude  to  Plato  on  this  point,  see  Grant,  Ethics  of 
Aristotle,  vol.  I,  Essay  III,  and  Stewart's  note  on  this  chapter  (I,  4)  in 
Notes  on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics. 

-Politics,  1,2.  . 
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for  humanity,  only  demanding  that  it  be  defined  and  related  to  life,, 
not  left  as  a  mystical  abstraction.  Plato's  habit  of  mind  tended  to- 
wards synthesis  or  unification ;  Aristotle's  towards  analysis,  differ- 
entiation and  definition.  But  granting  their  different  methods  of 
approach,  asking  simply  whether  there  is  any  agreement  as  to  one 
fundamental  principle  or  end  that  is  all-controlling  and  all-inclusive 
in  the  best  life,  one  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Aristotle 
took  up  his  master's  theory  exactly  where  he  left  it,  and  carried  it 
on,  without  any  radical  alteration,  to  a  greater  degree  of  definiteness.* 
Indeed,  persistently  as  Aristotle  criticizes  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,''* 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  value  of  the  Metaphysics  and  the 
Ethics  consists  largely  in  their  effort  to  classify  and  define  the  very 
principle  that  Plato  had  stated  in  one  form  or  another,  in  myth  or 
in.  subtle  dialectic,  in  every  one  of  his  twenty-seven  dialogues. 
Grumble  as  Aristotle  may  at  the  unreality  of  the  Absolute,  he  is  yet 
forever  trying  to  define  and  grasp  it.  The  characteristic  of  the 
philosopher  as  compared  with  other  investigators  is,  Aristotle  realizes, 
that  he  seeks  first  principles,  that  his  interest  is  not  in  this  or  that 
phase  of  being  but  in  being  itself."  And  when  he  turns  to  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  human  life  in  the  Ethics  and  Politics  he  admits  at 
once  not  only  the  existence  of  a  supreme  good  but  its  practical  value, 
its  importance  for  the  conduct  of  life,  since,  if  we  know  it,  "  we  shall 
be  like  archers  who  have  a  mark  at  which  to  aim,  we  shall  have  a 
better  chance  of  attaining  what  we  want."  This  supreme  Good  Plato 
had  undoubtedly  found  it  difficult  to  define.  His  difficulty  would  be 
that  of  any  thoughtful  believer  in  one  absolute,  omniscient  God  who 
should  try  to  define  the  Object  of  his  faith:  it  would  be  to  attempt 
ip  define  the  Infinite.  But  the  very  loftiness  of  Plato's  faith  was  the 
undoing  of  his  disciples.       It  led  them  to  an  unprofitable  mysticism 

*See  Welldoii's  translation  Ethics  I,  4-6,  and  the  notes  on  these  chapters 
(6-8  in  their  arrangement)  by  Grant  and  Stewart,  especially  the  latter.  So 
Zeller  (Aristotle  T,  162)  :  "Aristotle's  whole  system  cannot  be  truly  under- 
stood until  we  treat  it  as  a  development  and  evolution  of  that  of  Plato,  and 
as  the  completion  of  that  very  Philosophy  of  Ideas  which  Socrates  founded 
and  Plato  carried  on."  See  also  the  discussion  of  Aristotle's  relation  to  Plato 
in  Stewart,  Plato's  Doctrine  of  Ideas,  pp.  107,  seqq.,  and  Natorp,  Plato  Ideen- 
lehre,  pp.  366  seqq. 

•''Explicitly  in  Ethics,  I,  4  (Welldon;  I,  6,  in  the  chapter  arrangement 
adopted  by  Grant  and  Stewart)  in  Metaphysics  I,  6  and  9;  and  even  more 
searchingiy  in  the  two  last  books  of  the  Metaphysics. 

^Metaphysics  throughout,  but  see  especially  I,  chap.  I  and  IV,  chap.  I. 


VI. 

ARISTOTLE. 

It  has  been  our  endeavor  to  see  how  the  Greeks  from  Homer  to 
Plato  gradually  solved  from  their  point  of  view  the  riddle  of  life  and 
the  resultant  riddle  of  education.  Long  before  it  occurred  to  them 
to  formulate  an  ethical  philosophy  they  had  reached  certain  conclu- 
sions about  the  things  that  were  really  good  and  the  things  that  were 
not.  Striking  a  compromise  between  an  immense  regard  for  public 
opinion  and  praise,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  jealous  individualism,  on 
the  other,  they  evolved  a  prudential  code  of  ethics  that  was  on  the 
whole  a  high  one,  but  whose  dominating  characteristic  was  not  its 
loftiness  so  much  as  its  emphasis  of  sophrosune, — temperance,  mea- 
sure, self-restraint.  But  the  virtue  of  sophrosune  was  intimately 
associated  with  those  of  prudence,  reverence  and  virtue,  and  with 
the  principles  of  rhythm  and  harmony.  Indeed,  these  all  came  to  be 
very  nearly  different  phases  of  the  same  thing,  all  closely  bound  up 
moreover  with  an  inborn  sense  of  form,  a  requirement  that  ideas 
and  emotions  like  all  other  forms  of  life  must  be  given  an  embodi- 
ment appropriate  and  true.  All  this  was  expressed  in  the  educational 
system  outlined  to  Socartes  by  Protagoras. 

We  have  seen  further  how  the  moral  advance  of  the  Greeks 
compelled  a  readjustment  of  the  old'  religion  to  the  new  ethics,  and 
how  noble  an  effort  was  made  by  Pindar  and  Aeschylus  to  bridge 
the  gulf,  to  preserve  what  was  best  in  the  traditions  and  to  give  vir- 
tue an  inspiring  religious  sanction;  how  the  intellectual  revolution 
of  the  fifth  century  brought  a  storm  of  dissolving  scepticism  that 
threatened  to  sweep  away  all  the  old  standards ;  and'  how  Socrates 
sought  to  stem  the  tide  by  proving  all  things  and  holding  fast  to  that 
which  was  true.  Socrates  prepared  the  way  for  Plato.  Seizing  on 
the  fundamental  thing  in  his  master's  thought  and  teaching, — his 
search  for  permanent  truth, — clarifying  the  issue  with  all  the  power 
of  his  literary  and  reflective  genius,  Plato  developed  his  theory  of 
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ideas,  and  based  on  it  a  system  of  education  which  was  his  philoso- 
phy appHed  to  Hfe.  And  now  after  Plato  came  Aristotle.  With  a 
genius  less  poetic,  with  an  imagination  less  daring  and  profound  than 
his  master's,  Aristotle  brought  to  the  problem  an  intellect  supremely 
critical  and  synthetic,  in  an  effort  absolutely  characteristic  of  the 
Hellenic  mind  to  reduce  his  philosophy  to  clearness,  to  give  it  scien- 
tific form,  to  sweep  away  all  obscuring  errors  and  side-issues,  to  get 
rid  of  confusion,  and  with  an  idealism  as  earnest  in  its  own  way  as 
Plato's  to  see  truth  in  its  absolute,  unclouded  reality,  orderly  and 
organized. 

We  must  ask  now  the  same  question  regarding  Aristotle  that 
we  have  asked  regarding  his  predecessors.  What  did  he  take  to  be 
the  essentials  of  Hfe?  What  are  his  standards?  And  if  we  can 
answer  these  questions  we  must  ask  further  how  he  would  apply  his 
principles  to  life  and  have  them  realized  in  actual  society.  In  other 
words,  what  is  his  view  regarding  the  function  and  method  of 
education?  Is  it  fundamentally  moral,  like  Plato's,  or  is  it  a  matter 
of  preparing  the  young  by  means  of  knowledge,  rhetoric  and  other 
aids  to  success  to  achieve  wealth,  office,  and  the  praise  of  men?  The 
answers  to  both  questions, — as  to  the  essentials  of  life  and  the  rela- 
tion of  education  to  the  realizing  of  these  essentials, — are  to  be  found 
in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics^  and  the  Politics.  In  a  sense  these  may 
Idc  viewed  as  two  volumes  of  the  same  work.  The  Ethics  begins 
with  an  investigation  of  the  supreme  good,  that  which  makes  all 
lesser  goods  intelligible ;  the  Politics  ends  with  an  all  too  incomplete 
study  of  education,  a  study  that  ends  so  abruptly  that  one  feels  as 
if  only  the  stroke  of  death  could  account  for  the  sudden  silence  in 
the  mid-point  of  the  discussion. 

What  then  is  the  unum  necessariuni,  if  there  be  one?  Knowledge 
and  love  of  the  Form  of  good,  Plato  had  said.  This  Aristotle  rejects 
as  vague  and  unreal.  "  Even  if  there  is  some  .  .  .  abstract  and 
absolute  good  it  will  plainly  not  be  such  as  a  man  finds  practicable 
and  attainable,  and  therefore  will  not  be  such  a  good  as  we  are  in 
search  of.     It  will  possibly  be  held,  however,  that  it  is  worth  while 

i.So  called  from  Nicomachus,  Aristotle's  son,  who  was  generally  thougnt 
to  have  edited  or  even  to  have  written  the  book.  The  name  was  used  to  dis- 
tinguish this  authentic  account  of  Aristotle's  own  views  from  the  Eudemian 
Ethics  and  the  Great  Ethics  (so  called),  written  by  later  Peripatetics.  See 
Grant,  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  vol.  I,  Essay  I. 
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Yet  in  our  effort  to  see  just  what  the  Greek  mind  had  attained 
in  the  sokition  of  the  problem  of  education  on  its  moral  side  the 
achievement  of  the  task  that  Aristotle  set  himself  of  analysis,  defini- 
tion3  classification  and  criticism,  a  task  so  huge  that  it  might  well 
have  daunted  a  mind  of  even  Aristotle's  range  and  keenness,  has  a 
value  that  is  not  easily  overestimated.  Before  the  great  Stagirite 
laid  down  his  pen  or  gave  his  last  lecture  he  had  given  form  to  all 
of  the  fundamental  ideals  of  his  race.  His  doctrines  of  the  Mean  is 
the  result  of  an  evolution  that  had  begun  with  the  Aidos  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  had  grown  into  the  Sophrosune  and  "  measure  "  of  the 
poets,  of  Solon,  and  of  Herodotus,  and  had  found  its  noblest  ex- 
pression in  the  "justice"  of  Plato,  the  virtue  that  sets  the  rational, 
spirited,  and  appetitive  principles"  in  tune  together  as  if  they  were 
verily  three  chords  of  a  harmony"  and  makes  for  that  "moral  beauty 
in  the  soul"  wherein  every  faculty  and  every  desire  is  taught  restraint 
and  subjection  to  the  harmonious  symmetry  of  the  perfect  whole. 
His  list  of  the  virtues  could  be  made  up  from  the  poets  from  Homer 
and  Hesiod  to  Pindar  and  Aeschylus.  Even  his  fixing  on  Happiness 
as  the  supreme  good  is  characteristically  Greek.  "  Heap  up  riches 
in  thy  house  if  thou  wilt " ;  cried  the  Messenger  who  brought  the 
dread  news  of  Haemon's  death  in  the  Antigone,-^  "  yet  if  there  be 
no  gladness  therewith  I  would  not  give  the  shadow  of  a  vapour  for 
all  the  rest,  composed  with  joy."  But  he  was  equally  true  to  the 
genius  of  his  people  in  his  refusal  to  identify  happiness  with  plea- 
sure, in  his  insistence  on  the  idealism  that  stamps  everything  Greek 
and  that  is  the  ultimate  justification  of  the  doctrine  of  the  mean,  the 
harmonious  subordination  of  every  detail  —  whether  in  a  poem,  a 
statue,  or  man  himself  —  to  the  essential  thing,  whether  we  call  it 
P'orm,  essence,  substance  or  Idea,  that  makes  the  details  intelligible. 
Plato's  search  for  the  Idea,  Aristotle's  search  for  the  completed  end, 
are  the  philosophic  formulation  of  the  same  principle  that  is  em- 
bodied in  every  Greek  statue  or  relief — the  dislike  of  the  eccentric, 
of  the  accidental,  and  the  love  of  the  universal,  the  fundamental,  the 
absolute. 

This  instinct  to  seek  the  significant  and  to  put  aside  in  the 
study  of  man  as  in  the  creating  of  a  work  of  art  all  that  is  irre- 
levant, accounts   for  the  organic  character   of  Greek  education  in 

2*^  Antigone,  1168-1171. 
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€very  phase  of  its  evolution.  Fifth  century  Athenian  education  was 
the  direct  appHcation  of  Athenian  ideals  to  the  practical  needs  of 
life.  Plato's  modification  and  interpretation  of  the  educational  ideas 
and  practices  of  his  time  were  the  logical  result  of  his  philosophic 
convictions  regarding  life  values.  And  when  Aristotle  revised  the 
whole  situation,  redefined  and  reestimated'  every  phase  of  life  and 
thought  that  he  could  reach,  and  applied  his  conclusions  to  educa- 
tion it  was  with  the  same  directness  of  vision,  the  same  sense  for 
proportion  and  for  organic  effectiveness — effectiveness  in  regard  to 
and  in  harmony  with  the  things  that  counted  for  most,  had  most  de- 
finite relation  to  the  final  end.  Protagoras  was  quite  right  when  he 
maintained  that  Athenian  education  was  essentially  moral.  Aris- 
totle's remark  that  "  to  be  always  seeking  after  the  useful  does  not 
become  free  or  exalted  souls  "  is  not  the  utterance  either  of  a  mystic 
or  a  snob.  It  simply  means  that  the  highest  and  noblest  possibilities 
of  man  should  not  be  smothered  by  the  too  eager  effort  to  attain 
lower  ends,  whether  these  be  pleasure,  honor,  success  in  commerce 
or  politics  or  anything  else  that  may  be  made  an  end  in  itself  instead 
of  a  means  to  the  highest  end. 

Finally,  we  must  remind  ourselves  that  moral  education 
for  Aristotle  as  for  Plato  meant  much  more  than  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  moral  law.  Virtue  itself,  like  pleasure  or  success^ 
may  be  viewed  in  an  external  way,  and  may  obscure  the  under- 
standing of  the  real  end  of  life.  Rather  is  the  just  and  temperate 
man  not  merely  one  who  does  just  and  temperate  deeds  "  but  one 
who  does  them  in  the  spirit  of  the  just  and  temperate."  Moral  edu- 
cation is  education  for  the  best  life.  There  are  many  things  indeed 
that  are  good.  But  all  excepting  the  Supreme  good  which  will  realize 
in  the  best  way  man's  essential  nature,  are  means  to  an  end,  and  on 
this  principle  education  must  be  based.  Such,  stated  simply,  is  the 
contribution  of  the  Greeks  to  moral  education.  And  perhaps  the 
most  permanent  part  of  their  whole  message  is  not  so  much  the  ideal 
that  they  set  before  themselves  with  ever  increasing  clearness  as  their 
method  of  approach  and  of  application.  No  matter  how  completely 
ideals  may  change,  the  truths  remain  that  education  should  be 
primarily  a  question  of  selecting  the  significant  things  and  rejecting 
the  insignificant,  and  that  such  selection  should  be  based  on  no  lower 
standard  than  our  conception  of  the  highest  good.    No  effort  is  too 
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great  that  will  enable  us  to  clarify  and  to  perfect  our  ideal  of  life. 
Our  responsibility  is  just  as  real  to  "  see  that  our  light  be  no  dark- 
ness "  as  to  ''  walk  according  to  the  best  light  we  have,"  and  in  so 
far  as  we  have  a  vision  ourselves  of  the  Form  of  Good  it  should 
dominate  our  education.  Our  teaching  whether  of  geography  or  of 
moral  law  will  be,  as  education,  good  or  bad,  rational  or  irrational, 
only  in  so  far  as  it  '*  turns  the  eye  of  the  soul  to  the  light,"  and 
through  environment,  instruction,  and  habit,  brings  the  seed  of  the 
human  soul  to  its  perfect  function,  the  realization  of  its  best  self. 
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